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<^ Shallow : By yea and nay, sir, I dare say, my consin 
William is become a good scholar. He is at Oxford, 
still, is he not ? 

" Silence : Indeed, sir ; to my cost." 



Shakespeare : 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
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PREFACE. 

The greater part of my Eeminiscences have 
appeared in " London Society " (some of them •at 
an interval of years), but they may claim to be 
presented in a more lasting form, with numerous 
additions which from time to time have recurred 
to my mind. 

If I speak of things before the present race of 
Oxonians were either bom or thought of, human 
nature ever is the same. Aristotle in Greece and 
Horace in Eome, three centuries later, painted 
youth true to its characteristics in the present 
day. Men still commit " the oldest sins," though 
" in the newest kind of ways," and the " years of 
discretion " still arrive, the said discretion lagging 
painfully behind. I write of a season when the 
animal is fighting hard against the moral, and 
when as to the intellectual it is a light of a very 
flickering kind. I write of fathers knowing very 
little of the weakness of their own sons, and of 
sons knowing very much of the weakness of their 
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own fathers. I write of " blessings " in too many 
cases proving blisters ; but these dark scenes I am 
happily able to relieve by noble instances of 
honourable emulation and self-denial. 

If it is inie ilu i*a life would be in- 

stuuutivo if faithf as it is passed, a 

' seastMi of life whe ture if most erratic 

is most original- n or hobby-de-hoy 

state^may be a r r my frienda. This I 

oflVr in a sitIos of 'ales, believing that 

the moral is ever the more impressive when the 
reader is left to draw it fur himself. 

J. P. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOW I PASSED FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGK, AND THE 
QUEER CHARACTERS I MET THERE. 

Since " the boy is father to the man," as says the 
proverb, to understand the natural history of the 
full-grown boy at College, we may begin with a 
few words about the said boy's character at school 
some fifty years since. 

At that time society generally was in a ruder 
state. Two-bottle men at dinner-parties, good- 
fellowship measured by the capacity of the 
stomach and the hardness of the head; prize 
fights so popular as to be detailed round by 
round in the " Morning Post " ; Tom and Jerry 
firolics in London, and affairs of honour decided 
by shooting and being shot on Wimbledon 
Common— such rough play will give some idea 
of the social atmosphere around the paternal 
home in which, fifty years since, boys first drew 
the breath of life. 

When school-days conmienced, many a boy 
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found himself suddenly launched into a sea of 
troubles ; whether his bill of pains and penalties 
would be longer from the bullying of the 
bigger boys or from the severity of the masters 
it were hard to tell. Professor Creasy bears 
witness that in his time, about fifty-five years 
since, the life of an Eton Colleger, in the Long 
Chamber, was about as hard as that of a cabin- 
boy on board a ship. 

As the fate of the fag depended on the character 
of his senior, naturally his usage was as bad as 
might be expected from the rough training this 
petty tyrant, while yet a fag, had himself received. 
Cruelty begat cruelty, and few would believe the 
misery which in those days any poor, weak and 
nervous boy has been known to endure. I say 
weak and nervous, because parents did not then 
think so much about our constitutions, and some 
boys I knew who were as unfitted for so hard a 
life as a consumptive patient is for the frozen 
regions. Pitched battles were common. Six fights 
was the smallest number with which I could mvself 
escape. The common course was of this kind — 
"Thompson, would you take a licking from 
Jones?" "No." "Well, then, come to the 
comer after school." 

Happily, however, at Eton, about 1825, a 
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decided check was put to the frequency of these 
fights, though by a most painful occurrence. 
The brother of a nobleman now living, fought 
pluckily, but too pluckily, was even primed with 
brandy by his eager backers, and was led back 
to his room in a state of exhaustion, and in a few 
hours he was dead ! 

The aiders and abettors were punished and the 
conqueror was tried for manslaughter at the Old 
Bailey, but discharged, as no evidence was 
brought against him, and, strange to say, he 
returned to Eton, though, badly received, he soon 
left. 

This sad event happened in the days of that 
Splagosus Orbilio, Dr. Keate, whose name is far 
more associated with the flogging-block than with 
learning. No doubt Keate was a scholar, only 
in "teaching the young idea how to shoot" the 
breech-loading principle with him was all in all. 
Once a whole division of seventy boys, hoping to 
find safety in the multitude of transgressors, 
agreed to miss a penally imposed "absence." 
J^lnding Dr. Keate had put them all in "the 
bills " for the next day, they resolved one and 
all to refuse to be flogged, thereby electing to be 
expelled, for which severe measure they flattered 
themselves that they were far too many. But Keate 
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vra-s equal to the Occasion, and adopted the 
tactics '* divide and conquer," or encounter your 
ei\einv in detail. He let them all go to bed, and 
arnuiged that about ten o'clock at night each 
maijter should tyring up hi» separate 

coulingeiit, wi ing time for unity of 

actinii. Sn V venty compared notes 

ill tlie nioriiii ind that they were all 

sore alike, anc wholesome truth that 

they could iiev my to be (logged when 

tlii.'ir Tiaiiies were uiiue m - the bills." 

With names once in thi?se bills, tint a word 
ivoutd Kcatc; hear, so he once llo.L'ged a d<i/en 
iiiiiDcent. boy.s .sent up, tiot fur llni^'^nni:, hut to be 
prepared fi)r Coiifirniatinn I Keate had called for 
a list of candidates, and this list had been unluckily 
made out on one of those ill-omened paiier.s ! 

The newspapers made much of this harsh 
mea,sure, but Keate had saved a probable 
rebellion, as others mijjht. have .supported ihe 
seventy. 

Some time before this midniirht ]iunishinent 
there had been a notable rebellion at Winchester. 
An old gentleman lately told me the wIkiIc story. 
The boys, treated inhumanly and almost starved 
on short commons, organised a "lock-out." They 
laid in a store of food and water, each of the 
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elder boys had his appointed guard and watch, 
and thus they defied authority, and no one could 
induce them to come out of their quarters. The 
obnoxious head-master came to force the door, 
and was plainly told there was a pistol ready, 
and he was a dead man if he dared to enter. 
The other masters were popular: one of them 
havmg mvited a party, the rebels arranged, 
strange to say, to open then- barriers, and gave 
the guests a guard of honour ! Then the Mayor 
was consulted, and a file of soldiers demanded, 
but the commanding-officer sensibly repUed he 
should not expose his men to bullets in a case 
to be better settled by birch. Eventually the 
mutineers were starved out, and, though severe 
punishment followed, the head-master did not 
long continue his wicked reign. 

The early days of Eugby could boast of no 
higher type of boy civilisation. "Tom Brown" 
bears witness of the work which Dr. Arnold at 
his first appointment found to do ; and I am 
speakmg of times rather earUer than "Tom 
Brown's." Dr. Arnold, too, began with far more 
severity than would be tolerated now. I remem- 
ber on one occasion, letters in the newspapers 
from shocked and* indignant parents charging the 
Doctor with excessive severity, when the Homeric 
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epithet of Polu-flog-boio was wittily applied. In 
short, before the celebrated letters by ^Pater^ 
familias " with which the late Jacob Omnium (Mr. 
Higgins) inaugurated the "ComhiU Magazine,^ 
letters which exposed the shortcomings of Eton, 
the system of our public schools was such as to 
necessitate much menial work under the name of 
Fagging from economy of servants, and to 
necessitate frequent pimishment for want of 
masters as a sufficient police of prevention. 

The consequence of such "early training and 
preparation for college " was naturally to send 
up some nice boys for future drunken wine-parties 
and College rows. For such scenes were not un- 
common in my day. I used to wonder why the 
generality of men ever came to college at all. At 
least half of them seemed to be utterly indifferent 
to all educational influences. They " cut lecture" 
as often as they could, and left to the last terms 
any serious preparation either for the Little 
Go (for the term Smalls was then unknown) or 
for the Great. The standard of proficiency for 
these examinations always seemed too low, and the 
books to be given up too limited, to represent the 
study of three whole years. "But," said Mr. 
Short, "it is as far as we can go— when the 
school standard is raised, we can rise too. Nine 
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men out of ten here, as in the world at large, 
though mtellectual animals in a book of natural 
history, have a much stronger dash of the animal ; 
few seem to have been in the way when the 
second share of brains was served out." 

I see now that between the man and the boy — 
the hobby-de-hoy age — there is a very critical 
period to be passed. At this time, says a dis- 
tinguished physiologist, the animal nature is 
developed, but the moral nature lags behind ; 
it is pre-eminently a dangerous age; man is 
supremely sensual, selfish and wrong-headed. To 
get creditably through this crisis is the difficulty, 
and so far Oxford serves as a wider school to exercise 
some modicum of restraint and to give full liberty 
by degrees. A man if idle had better be idle in 
good company; the worst set he can join at 
Oxford would be an improvement on the rakes of 
a country-town. 

Only yesterday a friend asked me about a 
University education for his son. I replied, " For 
what profession or course of life do you intend to 
prepare him ? " 

He said, " For the Bar." 

" But does he aspire to become an enlightened 
jurist, and like Lord Selbome to rise from college 
to the higher walks in political life ? If so, a 
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college education will be a profitable investment 
fcir a rich man's son, but if you only expect him 
to earn a moderate income in ordinary business, I 
cannot say that the high road to legal success lies 
through Oxford " 

And this leac point ; Oxford nhould 

be regarded sin t it professes to be, a 

place of educat: t so far as it sharpens 

the faculties it '. ng on professional life. 

Instead of beinj ■ preparation for busi- 

ness, College i r a hindrance ; first, 

because it is a peculiar and almost to be called an 
artificial sphere, with a very partial view of lift- In 
general, and secondly because the Collfyian forms 
habits of nicety and exclusivcTiess, studying 
human nature rather in books than in llif wide 
world, which habits the man of busiiic.--.s nuist at 
once proceed to correct. 

"I would back a young altonicy's clerk," said 
an old barrister, " to pick up infornialifui bv his 
eyes and ears, and there is no little whicii a 
lawyer cannot learn otherwise, faster than 
the best scholar tliat ever came from I he 
University." 

After hearing this, my friend rejoined: "Then 
the same time spent first in a solicitur's and after- 
wards in a conveyancer's office would be so much 
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time and experience gained in advancement for 
the Bar?" 

"Undoubtedly as you say, *for the Bar,' for 
Oxford has no more to do with a man's legal 
habits than with his agricultural habits, in case he 
were intended for a farmer. Oxford proposes 
neither to make the lawyer nor to make the 
farmer, but to make the man. It teaches ' man 
doth not live by bread alone,' having heart, brain 
and divers mysterious feelings and sensibilities, as 
important to a properly bred human being as his 
digestive organs ; it prefers the wide views of a 
Newton to the L.S.D.-ism of a Cocker. Of this 
truth I doubt if fathers used often to think, or 
think now, in sending their sons to College. 
Men act from mixed motives and are rarely very 
logical, if they reason at all, about starting their 
sons in this busy world; but a money return 
commonly stands before a moral one. Some 
parents have an eye to scholarships and fellow- 
ships, little thinking that if we regard such prizes 
as those of a lottery, the cost of a University 
education is rather too much to pay for a ticket 
to draw. And some send their sons, they know 
not distinctly why ; probably because it is held 
the right thing to do and because others do so ; 
seeing, as said Conversation Sharpe, ' most men 
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have their thinking, like their washing, done 
out/ " 

For my own part, for whatever reason I was 
sent to Oxford, my life has passed all the more 
creditably as well as pleasantly for the habits, 
social, moral and intellectual, which I formed 
there. For how could I have passed my time 
as well, between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one ? Imagine my position at that age, in any 
house of business or in a lawyer*s office. Only 
reflect, and realise the sharp practice, the 
chicanery and selfishness in all its forms, which 
constitute the very atmosphere of the business in 
this wicked world ; and then compare such early 
training with a sphere like Oxford, where mere 
money stands for so little, and where, as nowhere 
else, the man stands so much for what he is worth. 
For at Oxford, all social distinctions are justly set 
aside ; the winner of the Prize poems, of the 
Ireland Scholarship, of " a splendid First Class," 
or any other university distinction — as also to be 
one of the University eight on the river, or of the 
University eleven in the cricket-ground — these 
personal distinctions form the University Peerage, 
for there, most truly, we are made to feel with the 
Poet Burns — 

" The rank ia but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gold for a' that." 
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Suppose again this same critical and plastic 
period of life were spent at home, in any rural 
village or provincial town, how limited the circle, 
how mixed the society into which the youth is 
likely to drift ! The groom, the game-keeper, the 
billiard-marker, and that questionable set of such 
out-door acquaintances who are never to be in- 
troduced to the ladies of the family, form no 
small part of those daily "communications that 
corrupt good manners." 

I doubt not that Oxford still compares as a field 
for youthful training, very favourably with the 
alternative sphere which I have described ; but I 
am sure the comparative advantage of an Oxford 
education, or call it mere Oxford residence and 
college society, was decidedly superior some fifty 
years since. For now, Oxford necessarily reflects 
general society, where the commercial classes 
stand higher on the social ladder. True, " gentle 
is that gentle does," still there is a certain tone 
and degree of refinement rarely to be found in 
the first generation of the nouveaux riches^ 
men whose family tree is a mere sapling. In my 
day, such men were rarely met at college ; 
it was whispered quite as a secret that Thompson's 
father was a tanner, though in a large way of 
business : and I smile as I record that it did not 
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Eouiid respecluble that Smithers was only the son 
of Ihe Colchester Town Clerk — Town Clerk and 
Parish Clerk, in our limited knowledge of such 
offices, being deemed about identical 1 But now 
Oxford, like yent"' — "*- cannot afford to be 
so exclusive. ' we may presume 

that a man of 0x1 n is generally fit for 

a gentleman's dj the tost that would 

try snme of tliei I, is how far they 

would weem at eii ning-room. 

I remarki'd son le to l*rofessor Mas 

MiilliT, that so ireiifrally did youths, at the age at 
which men are sent to college, take the very luie 
and tone of llie society arcnnid tlicni, tliat each 
College had its distinct style and character, See- 
tliree or four men standing together, I could 
n my day have described the College to which 
hey belonged. Max Muller replied, "That is 
discernible still ; I can distinguish the same marks 
and cliaracter of the difiercnt colleges in llie men 
I meet now." 

I mention this because nothing coiild convey 
so clearly the .social influences ftir the formation 
of character which an Oxford education involves. 
My two friends, John and Charles WinDeld, were 
sent, the former to Christchurch and the latter to 
Dash College, which was known as having a 
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second-rate set. The result was that John came 
away even with more polish than he went, and 
CharUe has not rubbed off the lax and slangy 
style of Dash College to the present day. 

It is a day never to be forgotten when, in May, 
1832, 1 first was sent to try for a scholarship at 
Trinity. I don't plead guilty to having been 
much inferior to my competitors could I have 
been tried in my own line of reading ; but the 
horse must be adapted to the course, and any 
youth from a private school had as much chance 
where every examination was adapted to the 
public school system as a hunter has in running 
for the Derby. 

The Shrewsbury men under Dr. Butler then 
carried off the Scholarships, but not the Classes in 
the same proportion. Theirs was an early 
and exhausting crop intellectual. By constant 
recitation and practice in verses you may turn 
out a kind of living verse machine and fill the 
mind with odds and ends of Latin and Greek 
lines, which come in for every translation likely to 
be required. But this is to try the memory too 
exclusively; reasoning and originality are 
neglected, and therefore the Shrewsbury scholars 
proved a disappointment in the sciences, and 
more than one Ireland scholar missed his first- 




class. Such a forcing sj'slem makes an early 
show, but the Winchester men proved the better 
in the end. Palmer, Liowe, Cardwell — the naracs 
first on the roll-call at Winchester — three first-claas 
men of my day, J ' ' from their abilities 

and training, sine ther in the Uouse of 

I-ordri. 

I entt'red Triiii xford, for residence, 

in the tiisuing i , and had soon an 

introduction to t i Tutor's breakfaNt, 

to ■\\-hich I was ki In this way Mr. 

Short, better known as Tom Short, who outlived 
his style and generation, and died at the age of 
eighty-six yeariJ, nearly all ."pent in Trinity, used to 
make his observations of the tastes and habits of his 
nieu. lie was well suited to deal with the class 
of men of that day. Very keen and sharp ; idle 
excuses went for nothing with liini ; the reading iiicTi 
met much encimragenieiit, and the liunting and 
sjiorting men were rarely refu.'-ed leave of alisence 
from lecture. I think he had a secret satisfaction 
in the remark then <.ifleii heard, that Trinity 
turned out more red c<iats than most of the 
colleges twice its size. 

As to introducing freshmen, at some colleges 
the tutor selected a kind of Proxenos, or intro- 
ducer and patron general. Such a one was my 
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old friend Newman, while at Wadham, before he 
became Demi of Magdalen College. 

Alas, poor Newman! Much fun, wit and 
merriment died when he departed this life — not 
an unpleasant life to him — about three years 
since. Old Dr. Cyril Jackson, a very celebrated 
dean of Christ Church, once remarked that he 
should not wish to have all reading men ; he 
wanted some idle men, to make diversions and 
fun for the studious. Just such a man was 
Newman, and such appeared to have been his 
special mission. He was a very Yoric in Oxford 
life. Well, Newman, when no longer a freshman, 
grew impatient of the honours of showing, as he 
said, a set of raw, beardless boys about the 
premises, and of explaining for the twentieth 
time the etiquette and customs of the place. 
^" So," said he, " I thought at last I was entitled 
to a little amusement in consideration of my off- 
time duties and as one who had done the state 
some service. So, after indoctrinating one youth 
more verdant than usual with strange notions of 
the exceeding familiarity which existed between 
the undergraduates and the *Dons,' I left in his 
room a note in the name of Mr. Vores, our college 
tutor, to the following effect : 
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'"Dear Sir, — Observing that your rooms foi 
an ;iii<j!e willi lainBatthecomerof thequadrangU 
:iiu3 as I presume we arc equally iiicouveiiiencfli 
bv ilic rifcessily of a fire for breakfasts these 1 
ini)riiiiij,'a, I write * nd to explain 3 plu 



I liave invenled 1 






boiling eaoh other*« 


kL-ttk's. The act 






ketch will best show 


how f;isily :i rod 






)m your window to 


niitif, iiiaJu so tl 






an slip in and out of 


a trroovu, U> sen 






on it* little travels 


backwards :ind 1. 






help of a siring on 


yimr side and on n 


line. 


Xowlwill iKiil the kettle 


on Mondays, Wt'di 


u'sd;iy> 


! and Fridays if you will 


rfudcr nie tin.' s;i 


mie se 


rvice on tin- Tnf.vdays. 


Tiinrsdavs, :T^aInrdays and 


Sundays, 






"'Vonrs irnly, 






"■A. Yokes. 


"'P.P.— Let me 


know 


your shaving Imur, tli:i» 


we may arrange matters ;i 




dm.ly.'- 



Il was only last year that my idd friend Wliite- 
liead lauglied as he related how this simph' fellow 
came irito Mr. Vores' rooms, while lifleen nu'ii 
were deep in Aristotle, and put the tutor to con- 
fusion, and all the class to the litter, by saying: 

" Pir, I am come to accept your propobul." 

" Proposal ? About, what ? " 
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" About boiling our kettles alternate mornings, 
and " 



"I don't understand you — ^but — but after 
Lecture I will speak to you." 

K this was a specimen of Newman's humour in 
his undergraduate days at Wadham, he was no 
less distinguished when advanced to the degree of 
Dr. Newman at Magdalen. Dr. Newman's name, 
as fellow of Magdalen, happened to have the same 
initials as those of the present Cardinal, sometime 
fellow of Oriel. Naturally there were occasional 
mistakes in the delivery of letters, and one day 
our friend received, mis-sent, a letter from a lady, 
requesting first a subscription for her pet charity, 
and at the same time some lines for her album. 
Fancy her surprise in receiving as she supposed 
from her reverend friend the following reply : 



•< 



Mj name is J. H. Newman, 
And very grieyed I am 

That, like an orphaned lambkin, 
I haven't got a dam" 



It was by Newman, my quondam schoolfellow, 
that I was introduced to some desirable and plea- 
sant acquamtances— no sUght advantage to a 
Freshman. A College, like other societies, is 
divided into sets, and if you begin in a bad 
set, you are not likely to end in a better. 

VOL. I. 2 
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First there wu the rowing or the uproarioua 
.sei, who bulmved like big schoolboys. Thesa 
■wtie the nien who made iiight hideous with 
diunken aiiil aCMy wiae parties — men who 
kimcked ill la' ' ' " d the Porter not to 

]niL d<>wii thiiit Qong these the most 

ci'iispituous we. me and Tom Briggs, 

pur ruibile /rat say arcades ambo ; 

though their b letimes waa too near 

Hvroii's transla latter. Charlie was 

a clcvL-r iV-llow, -aiii and excilcmeut, 

;iiid Ti>in was a man of pfeuliar capacity. In 
Ihu winners of the ])cil)y ><y ^t. Leiicr Iiis 
memory was reinai-kable ; Iml as l(j the dates 
of kings and queens lie was nowlu-n'. Indeed, 
it was said lliat he thon^'ln the halllt: of Blen- 
heim wa.s iuii^'hl in Wuod>tuck Tai'k ! Charhe 
might liave d<ine anything In puint ul" talent, but 
liis mind was like a sharp weapon loose in the 
handle, he was too restless and excitable to fix 
his attention to any subject for many minutes 
together. Cliarlie was one of the many lunatics 
at large — men who otdy do not count as mad 
because they are not mischievous, but men whose 
brains are subject to a jieriodical elli;rvescence, 
and who at times are no more answerable for 
their words than a barrel-organ is for the tunes 
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it shall play. I am sorry to say, like the moral 
of a story-book, Charlie came to a bad end. 
Having squandered a small independence, he was 
reduced to beg small sums of his former friends, 
and Tom Briggs, who had a better eye to the 
main chance, found it rather unpleasant, when 
college days were passed and the old set 
scattered, to have more than one visit on 
Charlie's behalf from the messenger of a spong- 
ing house. In the extremity of his misery, 
Charlie had a legacy of some thousands, and 
forthwith wrote letters around and returned 
divers sovereigns and five-pound notes to his 
old friends who had helped him, "hoping to 
take better care of m3^self in future." But this 
was more than a man of his habits could answer 
for. I met him years after in a very threadbare 
condition. 

As to bribing the College porter, though these 
men are not usually to be won over, little Walker 
was constitutionally indulgent, and Tom and 
Charlie once found themselves in a sad dilemma. 
They had been in a tandem to Ascot races, re- 
turned just in time "to save Gates," that is before 
12 o.'clock at night, when little Walker, though 
no one asked him, thought that they would prefer 
that he should make no formal entry of their late 

2* 
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liuiirs. Most unfortunate ! This led to a sus- 
picion of climbing walls. 

Entering Cnllege by climbing wall has always 
been made a serious oflfence. A strange case 
occurred ai M Demi waa sent 

away and dejiri Deuiiship for tliis 

ulliMici; and rci n years after, by 

wliich liiu': he ,hat there had not 

ijifn in the Cora Dons enough sitting 

ill jiuhiment lo i quorum according 

u> iht' .statutes. 

Charlie and Ih'iggs lived in the dav^* of the very 
ex.;t"lleni Isaac Williams, one of the <^ri,Lnnal 
Tract avians — friend nl" Xewman, I'lisey, Xeble 
aiLd others. Williams was tno gnod for this 
wni'ld— at least for this world of Oxford, as 
Oxford was in those days. Ilis rule was too 
•strict and his standard too high to work with : 
in other words, his lt--n:-: were altogeilier cnit of 
proportion to tlie iii<iri'.i of men of Tinn and 
Charlie's set. Williams abhorriiiL' Ascoi, and 



divining that these n 


en had 


go tie 


liere 


ill 


which case he shou! 


1 delecL 


them 


bv 


the 


" Gate Bill," sent his 


servant 


to se 


ircli 


all 



the lilvcly rooms, and thus ascertained that at 
eleven o'clock at night thev were not in College, 
and finding, next morning, no names in tin; 
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porter's book, he confidently accused both of 
them of having scaled the garden wall. This 
thev denied, and thus their words were in 
conflict with the Gate Book, and this might 
have been ruin to the porter; but Mr. Short, I 
am now sure, guessed the real state of the case 
and took the matter out of Williams's hands, 
and so the difliculty passed over. Short was 
not a man to believe in the perfectibility of 
human nature, whether in porters or in under- 
graduates. Among college tutors there was no 
better friend to a man in a scrape, if he was treated 
openly and candidly. He was rather sharp and 
imperative in his manners, formed as they had 
been by some school work as a master at Eugby, 
and without being unpleasant he would be rather 
satirical at lecture. He would say to a man 
who guessed at everything, "Where is such a 
place — not in Asia Minor?" and "Where is 
such an island — not in the ^gean Sea? A 
most convenient puddle for guessing is that 
iEgean Sea." 

As we used to term our lectures Coaches, and 
would say " the ten or eleven o'clock Coach," one 
day when a class of pass-men, if not of to-be- 
plucked men, were blundering over Euripides, 
Short said, "I heard from my window Mr. 
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Wratislaw call my lecture a coach, and lie 
named it 'The heavy Euripides,' and most 
appropriately too, for it is heavy work indeed/* 
The English " Cribs,*' or translations in common 
use, Short seemed to know pretty well, and so 
one day, when Tom Briggs was bringing in 
some wordy paraphrase in the wrong place. 
Short said, "Stop a mintite.** Then, helping 
him over an intervening line, he swd, "Now 
for it — this is the place for those fine words.** 

Poor old Tom Short! He out-lived his eye- 
sight, and died at the age of 86. His name 
was so identified with Oxford, and he will be 
so long remembered as a survivor of men of 
the old school, that I may relate two more 
anecdotes which pre-eminently speak the man. 

Will B., a well-known Oxford character, having 
just been alarmed at hearing from a favourite 
lady that "she was in trouble," asked Short 
what he should do ; he replied in his usual 
an tithe ticar style, " Now you're in a pretty mess ; 
if you do marry such a woman you are a great 
fool, and if you don't you are a great blackguard." 
Will B. decided on the former, and in my time he 
had two pretty daughters whom he contrived to 
marry to two young but rich pupils, whence we 
called him "the judicious Hooker." Will was 
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once an examiner for the Little Go, and one of 
his own pupils, Joe Smith, he plucked the first 
time and passed the second, not, as we used to say, 
that Joe was any better prepared for the second 
examination than for the first, only Will wanted 
to do a little more tuition, and to give time for 
a longer flirtation with his daughter Sophonisba. 
Still I must not convey the impression that this 
was more than a College joke, or that men were at 
all apt to question the fairness of the examiners. 

On another occasion, when Short had been 
invited to the house of a very strict family, he 
was disappointed in the evening to see no pre- 
paration for his favourite rubber of whist, but 
a green baize form for a row of "pampered 
menials " and a heap of bibles for an exposi- 
tion. The subject was the shipwreck of St. 
Paul, and as the very prosy and unlearned 
expositor enunciated as a false quantity, "they 
knew that the island was called Melita" — "The 
deuce they did," said Short, in a stage whisper 
rather awkwardly, but too audibly.* 

But I was speaking of the uproarious set in 
College. As I look over the old Oxford Almanac, 
I find few indeed who have reached like me full 



* Melita is pronounced short properly. The man pronounced it Melita 
wrongly. 
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tliree-scnre years and ten. They began too fast. 
The re.-idiny set has generally outlived the fast set. 
Tliere were the two Maunders, who at most wine 
piirties drank more than tliey could carry — one of 



them rushed lias'"' 
asked me to give 
prints, "for the 
jLiid he must not 
Maunder marrie( 
Oxford, and car 
ifnu'Uiljer Ales, ^ 



room one day, and 
for certain sporting 
le said, " is coming, 
ictravagance." John 
Foman picked up at 
3 beggary. Tlien I 
larp practitioner, one 



of t]io>e men who would ^pungt' ujuni his friends 
— a i>r.'ictice all loo ea.--y wiili men of tlial free 
and un-suspeclin^f character wliitli comniorilv 
nnirked the a^'e for College. One day a.s ]n> wa.s 
returning from hunting, a man railier wider 
awake than olhers, remai'ked lomc: — "A cheap 
amusement is that for Alex : lliat",s lioevev".s 
mare he is riding, Wil.-on lent tlie ' I'ink ' (ilie 
red coal), and the whip is mine, and now Alex 
win soak some one's wine till he is screwed." 
I cannot say I was as sorry for liiin [Alex) as I 
sliould have been for anyone else, wlien shortly 
after I heard he wa.s severly starred all down 
the thigh, from a line of revolving spikes in 
getting over tlie iron gale ojijjosite Wadliam. 
Well, Alex's reign was a shorl one — ^eedv at 
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forty, a confirmed invalid at fifty and with a 
diseased liver, easily accounted for, he ended 
as a perfect skeleton short of three-score. This 
scaling gates being a great College offence involved 
certain rustication; but there was one exception 
— the case of Dickenson, one of the Scholars, 
and a wild one too. For the Scholars usually 
are supposed to set a better example. He was 
detected and called before a Common Eoom. 
His rustication would involve the loss of his 
Scholar's Gown and £80 a year, besides a 
chance of a Fellowship. While our Dons were 
halting between two opinions — with ideas of 
discipline on one hand and mercy on the other 
— a shout was heard in the quadrangle "Well 
done. Trinity, Dickenson for ever!" "What 
means that shout?" said old Dr. Ingram, the 
President. " It means that Dickenson is winner 
of the Latin Prize Poem," said Mr. Williams, 
entering the Common Eoom. "Then," said 
Short, "that helps us out of the difficulty. In 
Dickenson's case we may make a set-off, do an 
act of grace, and pardon his offence, for the 
honour he has done his College." 




CHAPTEH H. 

HOW TJIOSL wl'lJCR CHABACTEKS ACTED DJ A QDEEK 



nces this victory for 
ipU indeed. Wliile 
verse prize tlie year 
[ iLink very unfairly, 
d written a poem, 



rE.iM vi-ry |i.?(.-uli 
I)ifki-ii,--uii was a 
co[n])i'liii^f tor ih( 
Ix-lnrc. ht'h:u\ la 
iiilo ,li>,M-i-;(n/. r 
wiiii'li, CMiiip.ired willi lli;il of I'rilcliard, wlio bore 
a"";i} llic prize, w;i.-> r{iii>id(.'r(.'d Ijv ;i friend — a 
fv,,0(l in-l-^t— In 1h- tlli> bflt.T uf llic iw... Mufh 
\\-a> liirUciiMiirs di>;ippoiiiliiuoil to find lliai liis 
])nt'm. iltli\cicd tiMi laif.-, had iK-\fr hec-n before 
tlu- jiidi.'.N al all. ^liorlly afu-r, an anide was 
M'eii ill llii' ■' Oxjoi'd Herald," copied fi'oni ;i jiaper 
oniirkcn>M,i's own Knvn of l)ovi-r, to llic- efFeet 
lli:;! llu-y miiiiil coii^M-alulalc llie son of llieir 
re>|.(rh-a iiei-libonr on all the honour of the 
t).\foiil I'j'ize Poem, lliough, from w;im of ^onie 
piiiicliliniis fnnnalilv on the part of the ex 
:iniiiirrN .Mr, IVii.liard bad the \ni/i,. Of eour.-e 
I'lileliardV fiieud> were qtnek with a rejoinder. 
And iiow llie junior Iu^or^ were very severe upon 
Dickeii.^oii and would nol listen lo any cx])hnKHion, 
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though nothing was more probable than what 
Dickenson pleaded ; namely : — that some officious 
neighbour of his father to whom he had written 
the true state of the case, had inserted a more 
complimentary version, however unfair to 
Pritchard. But now, once more. Short came 
forth in his proper character; he admitted the 
explanation, and said smiling — "Now all you 
have to do, Dickenson, is to win next year to 
vindicate your character." 

There was much good in Dickenson, though he 
set a bad example in his early days. Some four 
years after, Tom Briggs met him in London and 
said, " Well Dickenson, the odds are dropping on 
the favourite for the * Derby.* I suppose you have 
a good book for the race as usual." " Oh ! no," 
was the reply, "I have changed from all that. 
Some years of my life I did harm enough in this 
world, and now I am devoted for life to doing 
a little good. There is an out-door congregation 
expecting me down in Bethnal Green — you'll 
not believe in me as a street preacher — but that 
is, I suppose, my proper designation now." For 
about two years he zealously followed his altered 
and amended course, and then I read of his early 
death. 

I thought of poor Dickenson last year when I 
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saw the new .«pikes on Trinity Gates — spikes which 
I hope are now formidable enough to discourage 
any altempt to wale them. 

In my day the spikes served les-s a^ an eflectnal 
barrier than af « "»■'"'' •'•-■n, and liesides the <yi8e 
of Ales, Crorin: ime as we used to call 

him — might hi life upon them. He 

sank down on hich pierced his leg by 

his shin-bone. luckily an athlete, and 

he told me that lis power — accustomed 

as he was to th iwin<r up his weight by 

the slrengtli of his arms— (n raise himself off those 
adlu'sive spikes. 

Anil where \v;is llic su ^Tt-at temptation to enter 
otluTwise than by the h>.l;.'e i' 

ynppn^e a man had been unt ()f Oxford and 
missed the coach — we should say Train now, but 
there were no trains near Oxford in those days — 
the penally of a iii'ilil out of Colle^re was cerlain 
rustication, with a strong presumption against 
a mans moral charaeti-r, and such I lenuMuber 
was the jeopaidv in p:irtirular nf n\\ half-crazy 
friend, Brownie, llie son of a Scotch Member of 
I'arliament. 

I stayed at College to read one Christmas 
vacation with, among others, Brownie, Avho 
thought it loo far to go to Scoitand, One 
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morning I found the College gate locked, and 
asked the porter what it meant. "Mr. Short's 
orders, sir — ^Mr. Brownie's kept out. Mr. Short 
wants to hear when he comes in. I expect Mr. 
Brownie will have his walking ticket, sir." 

Soon after Brownie came in and hastened to my 
rooms to say what a scrape he was in, and he was 
going to plead that, if his scout had reported that 
he had not slept in his bed, he had fallen asleep 
on my sofa and was not out of College at all. 
While urging on him that Short had anticipated 
all such excuses by shutting the gates, that 
he certainly would send to me for confirmation, 
and that Short was known to be the last man to 
be put ofi* with a humbugging story. Short's 
servant came to summon him. In five minutes 
Brownie came back to me with such a face ! He 
had told Short he had fallen asleep on a friend's 
sofa, at another College. 

" Let your friend come and say so and I shall 
excuse you." 

"But," replied Brownie, "my friend may be 
afraid of the consequences of such an irregu- 
larity." 

"Then say I promise to tell no one — and* 
surely he will come, to render you so great 



a service." 
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Here was a mesa indeed ; far a friend to tell a 
lie is hard to find. Siill a man was found, and 
thereon hangs a tale, or at least an incident which 
jrives me ocLasiou to describe a peculiar phase of 
College life in i 

The society < jales consjata for the 

most part of yo i age of 18-19 as late 

as 21-22 years- ife in which men are 

most unsuspet and, I may add, 

generous. It if, [e that men graduate 

in designing, ooinneariea and shameless vice. 
Hilt unhappily, there used always to be a 
sprinkling uf men of this later and exceptional 
age and of this degraded character. Tliere was 
Alfred Wing, wlio had "seen life," — wliich means 
the darker side of it. lie had kiiocked about 
among that heartless, soulless set of belting and 
racing men, a kind of experience whicli resalts in 
sliarp wits and a blunt conscience, lie it was 
wlio perpetrated the swindle of passing od a 
PerlDv horse as his own and rooking his fi'iends in 
a T'uiversity .sweeitstakes. 

Again there was Scotton, who, four years before, 
for his liigh crimes and 3uisdemeanor.s, had to fly 
fiTim Oxford, and afterwards compounded with 
College Dons and (\\ford creditors, returned as 
a married man to take his degree, and, having 
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intercepted a note, horsewhipped the gallant Lord 
Dash, of Christ Church, at the door of the Little 
Go schools, as he was entering for his examination 
— which, notwithstanding, he did enter and passed. 
Lord Dash sent for a friend, an officer from town, 
to challenge Scotton, who simply said he should 
not thus help him out of his disgrace. 

Of the same age and class was Brownie's Scotch 
friend, a man who boasted of that knowledge of 
the world which teaches "how to commit the 
oldest sins the newest kind of ways," and who, 
hearing of Brownie's application having been 
indignantly rejected by other men, said — " What I 
all you want is some one to tell a lie for you ? 
I am your friend at a push," and forthwith he 
went to Short and said how he and his brother 
Scot had fallen asleep over a recent importation 
of small-still whiskey, and that they only awoke 
too late. 

But Brownie's day came at last. As an excuse 
for his absence in London he wrote that he had 
been very ill, and that both Dr. Brodie and Sir 
Astley Cooper sat up with him all one night! 
This was rather too strong for Short's credulity. 
He wrote to London, and found the whole plea 
a falsehood, which, added to other deceptions by 
Short especially abhorred, caused verbosa et grandis 




i-jilsful,/ to Mr. Brownie, senior, near Aberdeen, to 
iIr- lillil that the hope of the family wa« setting 
tnip li;i(| ;iii example in the Colioge, and could be 
InliTaird there no longer. 

V.vvvy faiher "^-*-*— "^-' some one else cor- 
l■ll|ll^ hi!- i)\vn sc Q that where the first 

l(>-(iii <.[■ cnnui rom it were hard to 

ull. .Mr. lirow; ch Laird, soon made 

111-. .■i[ific:iran(.'e, ing duly primed by 

his Mill's niendai (d to argue the case 

Xuw, tliat there may be no mistake about 
Pliiiii'r; rr;il o]iiiiinn (if this bijr l);il)y and jack- 
pihldin- ''f the College, for sndi he wa.s I will 
simply slate that Sliort had t;ikcn lii.s measure in 
these trims — " I should say JJruwnie is too great 
a ImmI fur a knave, if he were nut too great a 
knave fnr a fool." So when ifr. Jirownie re- 
mai'keil that tliere must be bad as well as good 
in all ^ocielies, but thai in Trinity College, Oxford, 
the bad seemed greatly to preptjnderate, Short 
fin'd nj) ami replied that while Brownie was there 
this would be true enough, and as to the fatliers 
ex|)iessed intention of sending him into the 
Guards, if in .six months he were not shot for 
a liar, or turned out for a coward, he should be 
surprised. Some lime after the predicted six 
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months had expired I met Brownie in Bond Street. 

At first, from his military gait and decent attire, 

I hardly knew him. He seemed no longer slovenly 
and loutish, but " clothed and in his right mind." 

" What," I said, " are you really in the Guards ? " 
" Yes," he replied, " but I had to mend my 
manners or I should not have been there till 
this time ; but let alone manners, as to morals, 
you thought me fast at college. Why, I was but 
an infant in iniquity compared to the fellows in 
our regiment. My father, you know, was so 
savage. It took £2,000 to clear me. I burnt the 
candle at both ends — borrowed of the Jews to 
spend among the — " certain characters I will not 
mention. Brownie did not survive his college 
life five years. One of many cases where early 
excess and a ruined constitution made the first 
serious attack fatal. 

I thought, when first I went to college, that I 
was going to be altogether my own master, but 
I soon found something of the restraint of school 
come over again. Chapel once a day at least 
was then enforced, and there were lectures which 
detained me till twelve or one o'clock. The gates 
were closed to egress at nine p.m. It was penal 
to be out after twelve p.m. and after three a.m. it 
counted the same as if you were out all night, 
VOL. I. 3 
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and involved a sentence of rustication. And even 
if you knocked in after ten o'clock you frequently 
would be treated with a little questioning and 
admonition. Add to these checks the fact that, 
with few exceptions, our visiting acquaintances 
were chiefly in college, and you will see that we 
lived as regards the Dons very much under their 
inspection and control. It was not generally con- 
sidered that the scouts, who commonly held their 
appointments for life, would naturally be more in 
the interests of their old masters, matured into 
Tutors or Fellows, than of the undergraduates, 
and no doubt much information as to the practices 
of the men was privately conveyed by this ready 
channel. 

The Dons, over their wine in the Common 
Room, would frequently compare observations as 
to the character and the habits of the men. A 
knowledge of their " set " and companions would 
alone tell them much, and thus in various ways 
we might be said to have lived in glass houses. 

For great offences, rustication, being sent to 
the paternal home to ruralize, or, as Short con- 
strued it, " to give our manners and morals a little 
airing," was the punishment. But this was not 
likely to be the fate of any men whose dissolute 
habits had not previously been scanned as afore- 
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said. Besides the offence of staying out a whole 
night, a noisy and uproarious wine party has been 
visited with rustication. I remember Gregson, a 
man who was almost mad when excited with wine, 
in a room unfortunately nearest the President's 
study, once stood on the table and, enacting a 
shuffle and cut among the glasses and dessert 
dishes, made a speech and then sang a song with 
a chorus of men as excited and loud as himself. 
Robinson, in whose rooms this outrageous folly 
took place, was next day summoned before a 
Common Room, but pleaded it was not his party ; 
he had lent his rooms to a friend — the practice 
sometimes of men who, near the end of their 
residence, were indifferent to the wear and tear 
of the furniture to be passed on to their successor. 
When asked to name the friend, Robinson respect- 
fully declined, having been implored by his friend 
Leir to save him from rustication. Leir feared 
hLs father would be so incensed that he would 
never trust him at Oxford again, whereas Robin- 
son's father was believed to be more easily 
reconciled. Robinson, therefore, had to bear 
the consequences, and to leave the next day. 
I happened to be a near neighbour to his family 
at Bath, and saw a little of the way the news was 
received. The old gentleman's equanimity was 
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sorely tried by one of my friends whom he 
happened to consult for explanation. 

^' The nature of the punishment is very ingenious 
and peculiar : in effect it is simply this — the Dons 
visit the sins of the sons on the pockets of the 
fathers, for not teaching their sons better, and 
then the fathers are pretty sure to make the home 
for the time rather hot for the sons." 

Though rather a laughable, this is a very true 
explanation. 

The man who has what the porter called " his 
walking ticket " finds a sad gloom at home, and 
very sinister looks in his father's friends and 
neighbours, as I shall in due course have a tale 
which will explain. It is always suspected that 
there may be more than college frolics to account 
for the disgrace. No doubt there have been some 
exceptions, but I never knew any men rusticated 
who were not throwing away all their acade- 
mical opportunities, and were with good reason 
a cause of anxiety to their friends. What is 
termed " expulsion " is very rare ; I hardly 
ever knew an instance. Men were always 
allowed to take their names off, and had a 
chance of entering — not, indeed, another college, 
for no college would receive them, but at a Hall. 
Halls were not so particular. For that reason. 
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St. Mary's Hall — " Skimmary," as it was called — 
had the name of "Transportation Hall," or 
"Botany Bay," in those days; but now the 
President will admit of no excuse ; he will receive 
only those who have never been at any other 
college; and probably other Halls are also less 
disposed to give the reprobate a second chance. 

This leads me to speak of New Inn Hall, and 
how we men of Trinity had the honour (?) of estab- 
lishing it. 

About the time of the Eeform Bill, the idea of 
reform and the liberty of petitioning had become 
very widely prevalent, and I suppose it was this 
spirit of liberty which had extended to the Univer- 
sity. For, one day, being quite a freshman and 
disposed to look up with reverence to men who 
had been promoted in Hall some five tables above 
me as a mark of seniority, I received a visit from 
Welbore, one of the most distinguished of the 
Scholars, to ask me to sign a petition ; " some- 
thmg for the benefit of the College." This 
sagacious document proved to be nothing less 
than a petition to the President to the effect that 
— ^Whereas the then Dean, Mr. Mitchell, was in 
the habit of setting unusually long and very 
frequent impositions for missing chapel, coming 
in late, or other minor offences, visited heretofore 
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f,ir liiiiro liglitly, and whereas thereby the valuable 
time of studious men was greatly wasted, your 
petiliriners do herewith pray, &c. — in short, do 
prny for the Treaident to interfere with t\m Bean 



on behalf of th< 
a]ip(iiiited to kei 
As a freshm; 
ojiiiiioii of my 
n(.'4uainted witi 
nnme to this jk 
fill! stnjrrrs said, -., 



; Dean was ofTicially 

) I deferred to the 
ijrased to be better 
ys, and I added my 
ment. A few of the 
_vholar8 dare not sign 



it ; llie Don?) liave a hold on them, and if they 

dii sign they will bo the firsl to give way aiid eat 
Innnl.h- pi,'. 

This proved bul loo true ; ihe pctilion was r^'- 
<.'i'i\..Hl willi i\t'ry indigiialinn and deemed an im- 
pcrlinence ;iiid an olFericc jtL'ainst ;ill coHege dis- 
cipline, :irid the Seholai> were llie very first to be 
called to acc'innl, being e^n^idl■r(■d as a select 
class. i)y the wisdom and hnuntv of Sir Thomas 
Tupc and otin-r founders, and in duty Imnnd to 
sn])]jort aullioriiv and tn set a gnod example. 
Indeed the Scholars were never elected, even 
afler examination, till snmc ini^nirv had been 
made as tn llu'ir habits and sleadini'ss of condnet. 
S.^ llie Scholars were at ouvv. called up and 
sliown a form of rec^nialion and apoloL'v, in Latin, 
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and this they were required to sign. My old 
friend Webster argued that he had never in- 
tended to imply any disrespect whatever. 

" If you didn't," said Short, " the words did. 
So sign this apology at once, or lay aside your 
Scholar's gown." 

" But," said Larken, " I have a right to petition, 
even the Queen." 

" Certainly," said Short. " And the Queen can't 
rusticate you, but we can. Don't talk nonsense ; 
you are not here as a free citizen of England, but 
in statu pupHlari, and must be taught to behave 
yourself." 

Part of the Latin apology ran thus : eo quod 
contumaciter se gesserint. 

" What is the meaning of behaving contumaciter?'' 
asked Wratislaw. " Why, bumptiously , to be sure," 
said Lane, " and a very good interpretation too." 

After the Dons had settled with the Scholars, I 
like all the rest was called before the Common 
Eoom, a most august assembly then held in Hall ; 
for the usual Common Eoom would not hold so 
large a number of offenders. 

After a preliminary address to us, fuU^of words 
of astonishment and indignation, the old President, 
with a heavy fist on the table, said, " What in the 
world could you mean by such a petition ? " 




Here he pauhed; and our friend Charlie — who, 
standing nearest to the President, felt bound to 
say something— put on a verj- innocent expression 
of countenaiue and said, 



"All I knew, 
peliliuii. I am 
pt'titinns, they ai 
lake !he precauti 
to pay^hut ihej 
and so I signed." 

This was kuA iii _. 
way^, and almost disturbed the 
Duns. 

But there wt-re four men 
■-■iple, ;nid partly to be (pi 
refused to sign, or to do 
was required of them a 
better. Short tried hard I 



was, that it was a 
habit of reading 
ii alike, but I always 
if there is anything 
as nothing to pay — 

neerest of all queer 

javitv of the 



, whi. 



tlv from prin- 

Motii- and (o show off, 

m im]iosilion, fur this 

seniurs and knowing 

coax lliem, because I 



believe he iidniired iheir 
George Oweii^who at Tiv 
EeverendGerirgL'?— "])o il : 
way, but do il, and don' 
self from Trinllv, so nea 
and your degree." 8ti 
three <,lhers, his old cli 
Twt. al least of the four, 
^Hil further disliuguished 



:y, and said to 

knows not the 

il in any time and in any 

fuulislily sieparale yonr- 

the end of your (.'iirt'cr 

Owen, and with him 

ims, steadfastly refused. 

f not all of them, were 

forming the noted 
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crew called the " Ugly four-oar." I am sorry to 
make so personal a remark, but this crew was so 
celebrated that Burningham of Trinity reminded 
me of that ill-favoured quartette only last week — 
more than fifty years after date. These four took 
their names off Trinity, and went to New Inn Hall 
— A surprise to Dr. Cramer, the Principal, with 
quite a sinecure office, for at that time there was 
not a single man in it — and thus they gave a 
reality to an institution up to that time a mere 
abstraction and a name, though one of the oldest 
foundations in Oxford. These four were soon 
joined by three others, whose morals and manners 
happened not to suit their respective colleges, and 
we called that worthy party " The seven deadly 
sins." 

A few years before this there had been an 
extensive migration from Christchurch. Dr. 
Gaisford, one of the first Greek scholars in 
Europe, then Dean of Christchurch, held the red 
coats of the hunting men in utter abomination, 
and said he would have no such colours within 
his walls. 

Whereupon it was voted that he should have 
rather too much of that colour. And true to the 
word, one morning red enough met his eyes. The 
walls and windows of the Deanery, as high as men 
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could reach, were all painted red. This was at 
first supposed to be the actual handiwork of the 
same evilly disposed men who planned it, but a 
glazier, regarding it with more curious eye, sjdd, 
" No gentleman ever did all that ; there was such 
a deal to do in the time, and (examining closely) 
the work is good. Tm blessed if they mustn't 
li:ive been regularly brought up to the business." 
This proved to be true. The delinquents had 
brought painters from London for the purpose, 
for no Oxford tradesman would undertake it. 
In a similar difficulty I once knew a workman 
from Abingdon employed to make a duplicate 
key for the gate of Trinity Garden. The Oxford 
townsmen descry danger in such orders, however 
well paid. 

The Duke of Wellington's son was fully believed 
to have been implicated in this strange frolic with 
the paint, but as evidence failed, the Dons resented 
the offence on some other pretence. The Duke, 
as a strict disciplinarian, let his son do the imposi- 
tion which was set him, and then, from a sense of 
unfair play, removed him from Christchurch. 

Another instance occurs to me of the vigilance 
of the College Dons, and the keenness with which 
they reason from the known habits of a man. 
This I first observed in the case of Barham of 
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Balliol. Balliol was at that time rather more 
strict in discipline than most other colleges. 
Barham used to be quite surprised at the noisy 
parties which passed unnoticed in his friend 
Webster's room. They were both Shrewsbury 
men ; a school at that time by no means as famed 
for manners as for scholarship. Well, at one of 
Webster's parties we heard that Barham of Balliol 
had been confined to gates for the whole term, 
that is, not allowed to go out after the first closing 
of the gates at six o'clock, " as a bad boy," we said, 
" not to be trusted out in the dark by himself." 
But Barham had found a weak point in the Balliol 
fortress, in the wall dividing Balliol garden from 
Trinity, just under the window of Webster's room, 
and if before we left we would give him a leg up 
to the top of the wall, he could drop, by the help 
of a tree to the other side, and be all right. 
OA, nescia mens hominum 1 In due time this was 
done. We wished him a good-night, singing, 
" For he's a jolly good fellow, &c.," and with his 
last words he made an appointment with me about 
some duck shooting for the next day. 

The next day I found Barham quite an altered 
man, and with such a long face that I said, 
"What, all in the downs! Has anything hap- 
pened? 



9> 
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" Eusticated," he replied, " and what's worse, 
the governor will be up here to-morrow. I have 
denied — pleaded that is *not guilty,' — and have 
since stuck to it, because the porter admitted he 
had seen not me, but that he only saw some one 
like me, drop down from the wall." 

Next day the father came, and like other fathers 
believed too readily his own son, though the 
greatest sinner must be somebody's son .after all ; 
so, fully prepared to maintain his son's perfect 
innocence, he went to Barham's tutor. A father 
— unless like Brownie's, he turns accuser — is sure 
to be tenderly handled on such an occasion by 
men of the class of Oxford tutors ; so Mr. Barham 
was courteously received and addressed with no 
little sympathy, and then the tutor proceeded 
quietly to talk over the son's little misfortune, and 
to explain, for the father's complete satisfaction, 
the chain of evidence on which the Common 
Room had acted. 

First of all, knowing the habits of Barham and 
liis manj'- Shrewsbury friends, which led to far more 
out-of-college visiting than was good for him, his 
tutors suspected that Barham would try to defeat 
them in the attempt to confine him to college ; and 
therefore they gave the porter strict orders to 
watch the gate. 
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Secondly, the porter had noted, on the evening 
in question, that Barham had gone out before 
closing of gates at six o'clock and had not re- 
turned; he did not re-enter college that way 
at all. 

Thirdly, presuming that Barham dare not enter 
by the gates, the Tutors had set a man to watch 
the only practicable scaling-point of the garden 
wall. This man reported that he saw some one, in 
figure and height like Barham, jump off the wall, 
dodge him between the trees, and finally escape up 
Mr. Barham's staircase ; he followed this person as 
fast as he could, and found Barham's room — 
which a little before had been open and Mr. 
Barham absent — now tenanted, as he perceived 
by the sound of some one moving within, and 
the " oak sported," which before had been open, 
that is that the outer oaken door, which shuts with 
a spring, was now closed. 

Fourthly, Mr. Barham's boots were found 
covered with garden mould, and on comparing 
the boots with the marks under the wall, the 
foot-print evidence was by no means weak. 

And lastly, if Barham had not been all that 
evening out of college, nothing could be easier 
for him than to name those friends in whose 
rooms he must have spent so many hours. 




By iliis fdrmid.ible evidence even Mr. Barbara, 
.scMiinr, \v;i.s convinced, and the son, after his 
repeated falsehond, was not wimply rusticated but 
ordfred to take oiT his name from the Balliol 



CHAPTEE m. 

OF CERTAIN DONS OF A PAST DAY, AS QUEER AS 
THE SAID QUEER UNDERGRADUATES. 

Amongst the uproarious set of whom I have been 
speaking, the boating set, or the " Hydro-maniacs," 
as Short named them, had the worst reputation. 
Short once wrote to the fathers of some of the 
more promising of "the Boat," saying that 
extravagance and midnight uproar called for 
parental interference to prohibit sons from belong- 
ing to the crew, indulging in the very obvious and 
complimentary metaphor that the son " was too 
valuable to be wrecked on an eight-oared boat." 
Lewin the late distinguished Chancery Counsel and 
author of " Lewin on Trusts," one of the Scholars 
at that time, being famed for athletics, had thoughts 
of joining the Boat, but soon received a hint that it 
would not do. A " Bump supper," on the occasion 
of a bump or a place gained on a racing night, used 
to be unusually uproarious with speeches, hurray- 
ing, and songs various. At Exeter College, too, the 
Dons held the Boat in equal abhorrence, and con- 
sidered any man who belonged to it as keeping 
rather questionable company. Garibaldi's friend. 
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Col. Peard, who at nineteen years of age weighed 
fourteen stone, and in the " Tub boats," which pre- 
ceded the then unknown ** outriggers," deemed a 
powerful ally, was then one of the most celebrated 
on the river, as was also Bob Lowe, or Whiteheaded 
Bob, now matured into Lord Sherbrooke, who was 
the stroke oar of University College boat, and also 
Pelham of Christchurch, now Bishop of Norwich, 
who was by far the most distinguished as the best 
oar in Oxford. I think it was Peard who, one day, 
jealous of the character of the Exeter boat, took 
a book of boatnig rules to Mr. Eichards, the 
tutor, and showed how, adopting the principle 
laid down by Horace for athletes and implied in 
abstinuit vino ei venere, they had enacted a set 
of fines, a five-shilling fine for the former, and 
a guinea fine for the latter violation both of saltis 
and of mores. Much was his surprise at being 
met with the rejoinder, "Exactly as I have 
always maintained ; these rules show plainly and 
are a written confession of the wild character of 
the men for whom you can anticipate the necessity 
for such fines ; no decent men would want such 
rules." Some men of the Boat were standing in 
the quad, awaiting the return of their delegate — 
and when the reply was told. Carter, full of Little 
Go Logic, called out, "I never heard such a 
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fallacy. As well reason because there are laws 
against robbery that all men are thieves." 

The college boat account was strictly kept, and 
the names of those who had incurred the fines were 
duly entered, with the sums and the ofiences set 
against their names, quite in a business way, but 
with too little consideration that men would grow 
older and it is to be hoped more moral, perhaps be- 
come Dons themselves, and then such a record of a 
past peccadillo might be found rather incon- 
venient. This proved true of A. B., afterwards 
fellow and tutor, whose name, for ten years after 
at least used to be shown — with liis offence mono- 
syllabically expressed and credited with £1 Is., 
duly paid — to every freshman, till at last some 
friend abstracted the page and destroyed all 

* 

record of their tutor having perhaps consulted the 
celebrated Dr. Tuckwell, designated by a most 
apt quotation, mercurialium citstos virorum, 

A college boat sometimes was purchased by a 
private subscription amongst the crew who pro- 
posed it, but generally there was a voluntary rate 
levied on all the men, it being considered that the 
boat and its anticipated victories were for the 
honour of the college generally. There were no 
college boat-houses in those days. Stephen Davis s 
barge, with a dressing-room on the nearer side of 

VOL. I. 4 
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the river by Fnlly bridge, and Hall's boat-housa 
on the opposite side, supplied the only accom- 
modation : but in my day the racing boats 
numbered only six or seven, and Christcliurch, 
witli ils Eton a! tier training', could 

ahva}-s be at thi le river, unless they 

took it too ( failed to practise 

sufficiently. 

If I have spol Mr. Short and often 

quutetl his senten , it is because " Tom 

Sluirt," hi*! famihar name \vu!i :il! piirlies — liiere 
were two (itlier Sliorts, Vuwier Short, called "the 
Growltr," and Au^ustll^i l^liort of Cliristchurch — 
was, more than ;my other man, p;irt ami parcel 
not only of Trinity Culk'jji;, but fur many years of 
Oxford at large. He survived nearly every one 
of his Oxford conlcniponiries, Dr, Houlh of 
Jlagdalen, wlio lived within three weeks of a 
hundred years, included ; though Dr. Symons of 
Wadham, yclept " Big Ken," Dr. Marsham of 
Mertou, and Hursar StuiIIi of Trinity, all attainitig 
nearly ninety years, were pretty strong com- 
petitors in the race of life. The last time I saw 
Short he said he nvas seventy-five, and in talking 
of his college experience he said, "A mail's fate 
all depends on the nursery — on the mother, not 
tilt- father; the father commonly has little to do 
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with the boy till the bent is given and the 
foundation of character is laid ; all depends on 
the mother. Of course I am myself too old to 
marry, but to my young friends I give this solemn 
caution : 

" Be sure you never marry a fool ; I have long 
observed that women who are fools swarm with 
children and, of course, spoil them all." 

This advice struck me as quite original, though 
I had once heard an old lady, a noted character, 
and an authoress, say, in speaking of the 
evangelical clergy, "The lower the church, the 
larger the family "; but that Short's study and 
observation in natural history should have 
resulted in a discovery of the law that the 
greater the fool (feminine), the larger the family, 
this was quite a new piece of mento-physical in- 
formation. 

But there were, in Trinity College in my time, 
other remarkable characters of a very different 
kind save that they were quite of the old style and 
belonging to a now extinct species. Old Ingram, our 
President, would be as difficult to find in duplicate 
as Tom Short. And be it remembered, that here 
I am simply giving my recollections, positive facts, 
however exceptional, and fact is often stranger 
than fiction. I " nothing extenuate and set down 

4* 
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naught in malice " — but as to old Ingram, I am no 
more setting him forth as a typical president than 
Tom Short as a typical tutor of the day. Both were 
anomalies and I may say anachronisms, as ^^ men 
born out of due time," and that time much behind 
the present day. For that any one in any day 
within this nineteenth century ever saw the like I 
very much doubt. 

Dr. Ingram was, in my time, publishing, in 
parts, his " Memorials of Oxford," and as to any 
college administration, this seemed to be left entirely 
in the hands of Mr. Short as Vice-President. You 
heard of the President when a Common Room was 
called for a bill of pains and penalties ; the only 
other cases of interference I remember are indeed 
such as are never to be forgotten, and would 
hardly be believed. 

I once heard of two men on a stage coach, one 
of whom whispered with much indignation to the 
other, " This is too bad of these coach proprietors. 
We are actually paying high fares to sit next to, 
and in company with, Jack Ketch ! " " Never 
mind," said the other, " it takes all sorts of people 
to make a world." So we mav be allowed to 
record the eccentricities of those designed by 
nature to break the monotony and fill up the odd 
corners of life. 
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^ '' 

I must introduce old Ingram as a church 
militant or physical-force man. In his youthful 
days he had attained some celebrity as a Cornish 
wrestler; and when you marked his breadth of 
chest and width of hips you would easily believe 
it. Perhaps he would have pleaded these early 
habits for being on sundry occasions too ready 
with his hands. Poor Graham, who as I shall 
describe was afterwards drowned with Surtees of 
Exeter by the swamping of a sailing boat, one 
evening, just under the President's desk in chapel, 
sank on his side and feel asleep. As the President 
rose to leave and saw Graham, he stepped round 
to him, and as he did not move began pounding 
the side of Graham's head with open palm. 
Graham sprang up in a maze, and before he knew 
where he was he felt a tremendous thrust in his 
back that sent him staggering out of the chapel. 

After witnessing this as a freshman, I began to 
form peculiar ideas of a President, and soon I had 
a repetition of the same force of character rather 
nearer home. I happened to have a wine party, 
consisting not of the uproarious men described, 
though one of that set, yclept Count Wratislaw — 
this ancestral Hungarian title, long since dropped 
by his family, we would not let drop at college — 
entered about nine o'clock, rather the worse for 




i;iriy lie had just left.. He had a French 
liatid, and this noisy instrument he 
l)i'L':iii In liliiw, ;iiid a few minute-s after the door 
\v;is I )i ri nvii vit ilently open and in burnt the 
I'lc'-idviiL All waa cowsternation . "Cut," cried 
our fiii-nil Cliarlii , moment all had 

ni.slied he.idlonji i •com, awaiting the 

rt'suit in the darke the lower passage 

iiiul slriirraHe, and with WratJuIaw in 

a siaif of lieavy ."it' vhoUy unconscious 

of \\h:\\ had hap the President was 

staiidiiijT beliind liis chair, "I have been annoyed, 
sir, I)y that horrid trunipol fur — — " 

" l'o<viio-oo," blew \Vrali>-l:t\v. 

"I Iiave hei'ii annoyed, I ^ay '' (sTiatciiiT!j: it out 
of hi,-^ hand'), "by this Innupel for the last 
fortiiiLdil. and " 



" A MIT 

i]i a wci'k." 

"Wh;il! Oiv 
iidecd: ni bea 



il wasn't nip, for T"ve onlv been 



r head, if ^■on dare 



As lie .'^aid ihi; 
edpc'd Freni'ii linrn in so nienac 
Wralislaw's niiprotecled sral]). s\ 



he hold tlip heavy and sliarp- 
a manner to 
iifif ri"ht ovor 



liim, that J instinr lively placed 
th.'m. 



iv.self between 
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Ingram, carrying off the horn, soon left the 
room, ordering us both to call on him the next 
morning. 

To me he said very little; he had heard that 
Wratislaw had been but a few minutes in my 
rooms. With Wratislaw, the following was the 
little confab : — 

" For your conduct last night, sir, I suppose I 
can do nothing less than send you home." 

" I have no home, sir." 

" Well, go back to your father." 

" I have no father, sir." 

" Then go to your mother." 

" I have no mother, sir." 

" What, no father and no mother either at your 

time of life ? " 

" No, sir, and I never had any, that is " 

" Never had a father or mother ! What do you 
mean, sir ? Why, you surely don't mean to say 
you came into the world like Adam and Eve, full 
grown ? " 

Here he began to relax and laugh a little at his 
own quaint illustration. 

" I was going to add, sir, none that I ever knew 
— they died in my infancy." 

" And so you came here to be your own master. 
This will never do — you have been most irregular 
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ever since you came, missing lectures, and absent 
IVnin (lijipel often, and knocking in late — 
vtiy iinliki- \\\v,\\ you ought to be in every respect. 
AVliy, Ml", lieifM a college cap," be neized and 
hlionk il. and Jis thp hmk«>n hoard in the top of it 
rallied ridiculous it again; "Yes, and 

I henrd you broiif nial into college in 

.■I tiack al twelve c ^ht. Go, sir I go — 

I fdu'l s;iv just nc ill da in your ca«e." 

AN'iviiislaw r^aid no more of il, but 

■vvlicn T futmd hi he badger storj', I 

thou^dit all was up witli me." 

Wrali.-ilaw, jusi before, lirul honpht a badger of 
lIoNkiiijfs of Cowley, and brongbl il in a ^iicV into 
coHege. But the diffioulty was to know what 
to do with il for the niglit. Uriggs was so 
unaft[uainled with badgers that he lei hiui 
eni]>iv the sack int() his <;upb<iard. Lidh- sleep 
was there that night for any nne near, ihe creature 
scratched so X<i get free : and nexl day, when the 
cn]Oioar(l do^ r was opened, every nnui jumped on 
to a chair ibr fear of teeth iixed in his legs. At 
last Iloskiiigs, as before arranged, came, caught 
up the badger by the tail, as he alone knew how, 
re]ilaeed il in the sack, and took it o(f lo 
Bullingdon. for all the dogs of all the scum of the 
slums to chase it. 
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But of the President, in his physical-force 
character, Tom Crippts, the college confectioner, 
had a tale to tell — a tale so well remembered, 
that, forty-five years after date, little Walker's 
successor, the college porter, related it truthfully 
to me, an instance of most correct tradition. 

The extravagance of our breakfast parties and 
supper parties had been very great, so it was 
arranged that we should have cold meat for 
breakfast, as we always had for supper, from the 
college buttery, and then there could be no reason 
that anything of the sort should be more ex- 
pensively ordered from Crippts and Co. This 
law was sometimes broken, as the Dons knew, and 
they were all at this time on the alert. One 
morning, the President, just by the iron gates in 
Broad Street, met Tom Crippts with a large and 
suspicious-looking hand-basket, stopped him and 
asked what it contained. 

" Only a little toast and muffins, sir." 

" Pull ofi* the cover." 

This was done. 

"You infamous liar! Do you call this toast 
and muffins ? " — so giving the basket a whirl, he 
sent kidneys, cutlets and broiled chickens flying 
into the little plantation on the left. 

But any noise in quad, was at any time liable to 




dr.iw did Ingram from his lair. No doubt, for a 
Imsy mid studious man, and devoted antiquary, 
a li*l iif lluiugliLless, noisy youths must have been 
very irritutihg. Once a noisy party in the quad. 
ne;ir lii^ door, and -"* *"■"• '"-"Ti his study window, 
were cracking a rhip. Out rushed 

Iiigniin, snatched im one man's hand, 

and f!ip|i(.'d and tla right and Ifft most 

vignruusly, while au screeching with 

Iaugliti.T away. 

Ai'in- i>ni> of the eiie vigorous salliea 

of llu' riesideid, Short tried to smooth things ofl*, 
and to pcrsuaiU^ the indignani party that Iiia 
ofli'iidcd hnnonr wotdd not sufier in public 
eslinnilion by any means the same as if half 
as nnu'h ]iad been dime bv a ycninger man. 

Shorl was one <if the best of tutors lo keep the 
men in order. He was so certain and methodical 
in his ways ; to eseape his vigilance wa.>f not easy, 
and ihe only safe excuse when found out was to 
be fraTik and open willi hitn. Certaiidy he wa,s 
rather pedagogic, from early training. lie told 
me that after lie was elected Scholar of Trinity he 
had leave of absence for a year to complete a 
mastership at Ungbv, and at lecture he showed a 
degree of grammatical accuracy and a certainty 
in his familiar negative, " you're wrong," not 
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common with other tutors. For tuition requires 
practice ; you begin to question your own know- 
ledge when first you find yourself in a position 
requiring you to pronounce a decided negative 
and to correct others. Isaac Williams was a man 
of more taste and an elegant scholar, yet when a 
man at lecture made a mistake, he seemed to 
hesitate and to want nerve or certainty to con- 
tradict him. 

Mr. Homer was a celebrated tutor at Eugby in 
Short's time, and his son, Philip Homer, was con- 
fided to Short's care at Trinity, but Philip was a 
strange creature. Once Short said at lecture : 
"Mr. Homer, that is not the way your father 
would have rendered that." " My father, sir," 
was the reply, " was a puzzle-headed sort of man." 
This utterance was received by Short with a 
solemn pause, but Philip was called back after 
lecture. The truth was, the son was crack- 
brained, and what seemed oddities at college soon 
developed into something more to be lamented. 
One vacation Philip went to stay at the hotel at 
Capel Curig, in North Wales. There his strange 
ways attracted the attention of some good gentle- 
man, who watched over him, and treated him 
kindly, while he communicated with Philip's 
friends. One day Philip started with some bread 




and \\ ine, as lie suid, to administer tlie Sacrament 
on iliL- Id]) of Siiowdon. As lie did not return by 
ilii- fM'iiin*;, men were sent in search of him, but it 
■\xa^i uiil\ after a week that a shfjiherd's dog led 
llii- stan-hers to " ''•"'* "^ natural alcove, and 
ilitTt; lay poor PI ;d of fern which he 

li:id niade for hi t-lth liis feet in the 

[Kicktls i)f the si c«at, which he had 

lorn ■ifTLipijareiill s feet warmth. He 

liiid no doubt loi ,n a dense fog, and 

[iLTi-lii'd fniiii colt 

In ISA'.) I visited tlie hotel, where I found the 
nad ^Ulr\ had by no nicanri Uist it.-^ interest ; and 
the old waiter led nie to rhilii)V grave, then 
CdViTcd with a large allar-fin'nied monument, to 
(lie "wliu died nmch lu bt- lamented in 1S35." 

Thirty \ear.s aflei', in another WeMi tour, I 
sought the ,-ianie s]Kit ; but in that well-renieni- 
bered corner all now wai- level and plain turf, 
and sheep were feeding. Kt'unii jn'ricre riii/icv ! 
The explanation readdy nceurred to me; grave- 
stones are stolen like other things and with less 
chance of di>eovery. 

A\"hile 1 was al St. Mary's, Barnslaide, a friend, 
in turning up his heart lisfcmc, close to the 
churchyard, read, " Sacred to llie memory, L*i:c.," 
and the gravedipger let me into a secret that 
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it was a common practice to take Smith's 
old headstone to cover over Jones* new 
grave. And in the beautiful Bath abbey, asking 
the sexton if there was room for many more, I 
was informed : " Why, sir, sometimes we're 
forced to make room, it may be after twenty 
years or so, and when the family have left the 
place, for then we think they've had enough on't." 

Still as to Philip Homer's grave, I felt no little 
at the reflection that one with whom I had spent 
so many friendly hours, and who had amused me 
much by his oddities, and with whom I truly 
sympathized, was already so ruthlessly blotted out 
of the land of the living — the last trace gone of 
where he once had been. 

" This way madness lies," says King Lear ; and 
I think I have had, among my friends, rather 
more than the average on this broad highway. I 
agree with Horace that aU men are mad : it is 
only a question of degree, and Dr. Johnson would 
apply that name very extensively when he says it 
applies for the time to all persons with whom 
imagination predominates over reason, PhiUp 
Homer was only one of three men at college, 
counted queer and eccentric, who afterwards 
went raving mad. 

"What an odd fellow is Fowler!" men said. 




" so fond i)f |)ii.,'ili8m." He one day met an Irish 
buLiL'ar :iiid udered hira haif-a-crown fur one blow 
;u his face, and a blow thai so astomahed the poor 
fellow iliat lie would have run away without bis 
numey liad not ! '" ' le after him. Some 
years after, when a carac}- in Wales, 

I'liwlur was still i ric. Ilia first les.soti 

fur the luoriiin,!,' s ly after Sunday, was 

always fi'oin Gene iked why he did not 

adhere to the ta is, he said he had a 

f;itiey to ground ^.^ j,..,..„. loners well at first 
siarl ! 

Xo wonder that such a man should have ended 
in a barred nioin, with a slrail-waistcoat. 

Lui'kie was another of the so-called ecceulric 
school. lie i:ave up for his degree twenty-four 
bunks, more by half than the best men proposed 
for the highest honours, and took his seat in the 
srliools, reading a common cram book — the very 
sight of which, as the examiner took it from his 
liatids, to say Tiulhing of the impropriety of taking 
any book, was enough to prove an uliOi of all sound 
knowledge. As poor Luckie knew very little, 
and as be floundered over one passage after 
anulher, he was told, "ilr. Luckie, we like 
candidates to bring up a few books and to know 
something. You have made a very common 
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mistake ; you have brought up many books and 
know nothing." As to taking any class after this, 
it was quite out of the question. 

Luckie just scraped through. 

" Mr. Luckie," said Short, " what could have 
induced you to give up so many books ? " 

" Why, sir, I found it very hard to choose ; I 
knew as much of one as of another." 

** At that rate you might have named the whole 
Bodleian," was the reply. 

The explanation of all this folly was lunacy, 
developed and declared a few years after. Yes, 
and not a few men, if they had any feeling, must 
have been ashamed of the part they once had 
taken in teasing a weak and nervous creature, as 
if he were ridiculous and fair game, when they 
found at last that it was a case to be pitied — of 
incipient disease. This teasing and irritation was 
carried so far that Short once detained me after 
lecture and said he wished to speak to me as one 
he believed kindly disposed to Luckie — that 
Luckie was constitutionally weak and nervous ; 
and the rough play and tricks to which he was 
exposed. Dr. Tuckwell had assured him, was 
confirming a certain nervous tendency, and was 
most injurious to his constitution. 

I replied, " I have no doubt, sir, you anticipate 
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my reply. Luckie has acute sensibilities and good 
feeling, and yet he has unfortunately fallen among 
a comparatively rough set. I will advise Luckie 
quietly to draw off from them without exciting 
resentment by any downright cut, and I will 
speak to the men in question privately, and draw 
attention to Dr. Tuckwell's opinion, and let them 
see the injury they are doing Luckie by what 
they only mean for jest and play." Short said this 
was exactly what he desired. But it was all too late ; 
Luckie became gradually worse and demented, 
and a few years after he died of a nervous fever. 

But, short of mental disease, there is usually 
some poor, brainless creature at Oxford, the 
victim of many plucks, and quite the notable 
character of his college and of his day. Such 
a man was one we called the Bishop of Pembroke, 
for that was his style from the cut of his coat and 
queer hat, and Pembroke the college he so highly 
honoured. As often as he went up for his Uttle- 
go the schools were crowded. Often have I 
blamed myself for going, on one occasion, with 
my old college chum Le Breton, father of Mrs. 
Langtry, a man with the least possible command of 
countenance, so keen was his sense of the 
ridiculous. Luckily we were seated nearest the 
door. The subject was logic, and the question 
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iRras about the conversion of propositions, the 
principle of which, remember, was to alter the 
form while you preserved the sense. 

"Now, Mr. Johnson, convert this proposition, 
* Caesar conquered Pompey.' " 

" Yes, sir, ' Pompey conquered Caesar.' " 

Had I been by myself I could have been quite 
serious; but Le Breton was convulsed with 
laui^hter, and this set me off. The examiner 
made an attempt at indignant reproof, but could 
hardly resist the contagion of the ludicrous. 
" Half-uttered accents hung upon his tongue," of 
which we were not slow to take advantage, and 
burst out of the schools and ran away, our ex- 
plosive laughter, as we were told, being audible 
till we were quite clear of the quadrangle. It 
was the manner of the strange creature wliicli 
was so hard to resist. 

In this examination, as is commonly the case, 
where examiners know they have some hard- 
striving man, but invitd Minervd^ that is, all 
against the grain, they were all sympathy, and 
one of them said, " Pray sit down, Mr. Johnson, 
and compose yourself." 

" I am not at all nervous," was the innocent reply, 
"it is nothing in the world but my ignorance." 

I am afraid he never graduated after all. 
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himself one fine moniinp was rather a case in 
point. Taunton, the nephew of a judj^e who had, 
at the Oxford assize-s, .■^euteiit'ed a man to be 
hanfjed for riek-buriiin,L', fame running, about 
eight o'clock, into my friend's room, and said : 

"Come ahmg, come, I can let you into a good 
thing ; I liave a ticket to see the man hanged." 

Away they both rnslied, threaded the mob to 
the jail gates and pre.senled iheir order. 

"This way, then, gentlemen, this way," said the 
warder, "only just in time — through the chapel 
here — -up those steps," and they found themselves, 
not as they supposed, only on some commanding 
height, but (o their great surprise and that of the 
crowd assembled, tliere they stood — two Col- 
legians, in cap and gown— on the top of the 
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turreted gate, by the side of Mr. Calcraft and 
the poor creature to be hanged. 

" How came you there ? " said the Dean of 
Pembroke. 

Quite by accident, sir." 

By what possible accident could a man slip 
on to the top of a jail and by the side of the gallows ? 
A strange accident indeed ! " 

Ah! Le Breton — many years the venerable 
Dean of Jersey — at college a man of much taste 
and strong memory. When ordained he proved 
an eloquent preacher, a good speaker, and with a 
talent for recitation, part of which gifts have 
descended on his daughter, a lady of world-wide 
fame, Mrs. Langtry. "Some men achieve great- 
ness and some have greatness thrust upon them." 
We may add, some inherit greatness : but in this 
case- it is all the other way ; the stream flows 
back upon the fountain's head and the sire is 
made even yet more famous from his child. Fame 
indeed ! One day, at Lord's Cricket Ground, at 
the Eton and Harrow match, there was some 
stir at the gate as if some distinguished person 
was coming : " Who is it, to cause this excite- 
ment ? " I asked. "Either the Princess of Wales, 
or Mrs. Langtry," was the reply ; " it can be no 
one else." Well does Le Breton's child deserve her 

5* 
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fame. Here was a young lady, drawn from com- 
panitivL' obscurity first of a.U, by no forwardneas 
nri lier own part, into ike higliest circles of 
LniiiJoii society. Idolized and flattered, but not 
sjioilt. Made lb" "'""' *""- there is always one 
—1.111 which the y for the day shall 

turn. A little 1) husband'ti losises, she 

feels reverse of fi of course, soon linds 

that no offence enable society is half 

so unpardonable oor, — Not spoilt, did 

1 say -^ No, her By much laborious 

Ktiuiy iiTiJ wonderful force oi" ciiaracter, nhe 
qnabfies for tin' stage. The night of trial comes; 
she daiH's t!ie criticism of London and (he certain 
oppo.-^itioTi of thi: dramatic press. At once, from 
tlii.s siniile sample of her power, one of the first 
actrcsse.-i of the day exclaim,s in my hearing : " As 
to sncceeding, it is a success ; she has already 
di>ne what takes us years." Having carried the 
war into (he provinces, slie goes single-handed 
to America, and in three yeans, by lier astonishing 
energy, builds up a fiirlune and regains the 
independence from which she had fallen by no 
fault of hers. , 

Well, bnt ber father could stand hard work too. 
After a good day's work, to my lodgings in Holy- 
well he used to come at four o'clock, and we read. 
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till ten'o'clock, with one half-hour only for a hasty 

meal of chops and pancakes, the whole of Aristotle's 

Rhetoric in six readings. . He was at that time 

reading with one noted tutor, and I with another ; 

at one time with — how times are changed! — the 
present Lord Chancellor Selborne, who at Oxford, 

as now, was the foremost man of his day, and 

afterwards with the late Bishop of London, a man 

with the best head for science of any of his time, 

then at Pembroke College ; and thus Le Breton 

and I used to make a sort of joint stock of what 

were called the crotchets or best things learnt 

from our respective Coaches. 

My friend was ultimately fellow of Exeter. I 

met him years after. Yes, only after many years : 

and this exemplifies a great peculiarity of the little 

world of Oxford life. Oxford draws, as to a 

centre, many hundreds of men who otherwise 

might never have seen each other. Friendsliips 

are formed. The most attached friends dij^perse 

and radiate north, south, east and west, and the 

friends who for twelve terms were rarely a day 

apart, never meet for years, if ever ngain. (jne 

casual and passing word I had with my old friend, 

I remember, the only time in thirty years, and he 

said he had been " Bear leading," a word in his 

case most descriptive. "Such a rough and un- 
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civilized young cub," he aiLi(l,-**il were hard in- 
deed t(i match, I did my best to cultivate some 
taste and power of observation ; but after seeing 
him put his head into St. Peter's at Rome, torn 
bis nose up and :aln, and after seeing 

him blindly ami y-dreaming, and say- 

in;/ he saw noth where the Kighi and 

I'ilatus cast thei ks over tlie Lake of 

I.iii-enie, I gave Don't you lluiik," he 

Kniil. " ii is a p: ter, as to the bills of 

miirt:ilily, to spi ly million Souls, as if 

\ hey all had one a-piece, when, as in the case of 
this mere animal, daily experience contradicts it?" 
This bear-leadiiig used lo be another pet occu- 
pation, much desired by some men just after 
taking their degree, partly because the parental 
purse about that time can be drawn on no longer 
for arrears of cnllege debts, and partly because to 
see foreign parts at some one else's expense was a 
leTn|)tation indeed. Instead of sentence of rusti- 
cation I have known private advice given to a 
father to keep his son away from college for a 
year, to entrust him ostensibly to a tutor, but 
really to a man to travel with him to keep him 
out of mischief, and to give time for dissolute 
companions to leave. There was a chance for 
that bear-leader to take him abroad lo enlarge 
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hb mind, of wliich he commonly had but little, 
and to Jceep him out of mischief, though that is 
found everywhere, and as to travelling, the youth 
too often happens, 

*' To shape his old course in a country new." 

But the appointment of travelling tutor was too 
desirable to be easy to obtain. The more common 
way to raise the wind in Oxford, after taking a 
good degree, was by "private coaching." This 
was of course rather of the nature of a specula- 
tion — ^for there was the certain expense of con- 
tinued Oxford residence, and much uncertainty as 
to pupils. 

Few men with anything less than first-class 
honours had much chance of succeeding, and 
unless socially and widely popular, with all the 
connection to be derived from a public-school 
acquaintance, a man found it difficult to obtain 
a number sufficiently constant to be remunerative. 
Still, the temptation to make from £200 to £400 
a year or more for working only half the year — 
for Oxford terms are little more — was so great, 
that when once it was proposed to appoint as 
examiners no men who took pupils, it was 
observed that there were too few men without 
pupils qualified to be examiners. I could name 
a Lord Chancellor who, to start with a purse. 
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was obliged to sacrifice time most valuable to 
him, especially for about eighteen months after 
taking liia degree, and before he could reside in 
Lineuln'a Inn. Another, Lord Chancellor West- 
bury, lay under ' '* idvantage, for some 
time detained fts ti&m College. Ijonl 
Sherbrtioke, was. irly six years tutor 
and lill!e-go exi 3 he left for the 
Au.str:ili:in Bar, ^ hia first cases waa 
tlie (Ifftnce of bester schoolfellow, 
Knatcbbull, for n 

KnatchbuU's was a life of crime. At Winches- 
ter he bore a very unprcmiising character. He 
went into tlie navy and there embezzled a chrono- 
meter, and laid the blame on an officer, who was 
dismis.'^ed for negligence. Having been entrusted 
witli the care uf chronomelers taken to sea to 
be tried .ind timed, tlil.^ ill-iit-ed officer, with a 
keen eye for ever}- chrononieler, e.-^pied tlie lost 
one in a shop in Holborii, aTid traced tlie sale of 
it to KiiatchbuU, wlio was tried and transported 
for the ofTence. In Australia he was at one time 
the asi-igned servant to a friend of mine ; and 
before that, while in the barracks, another of my 
friends officially employed ihtre said, he remem- 
bered KnatclibuU once came to him and volun- 
teered for the office of tlogger, to accompany him 
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daily on his rounds to administer lashes, as the 
poor wretches were sentenced on daily complaints, 
and a most savage flogger he was. Having 
obtained a ticket of leave, he was kindly treated 
by an old woman, whom he poisoned to possess 
himself of her supposed riches; all he obtained 
was three-and-sixpence ! Mr. Lowe tried to prove 
insanity, but failed, and KnatchbuU was hanged. 

" Mr. Lowe," said my friend Kendall, " was the 
cleverest man I have ever read with." lie was so 
near-sighted he seemed to depend very little on 
his sight and to know all his books by heart. lie 
had the widest Oxford acquaintance of any man 
of my day. The late W. Mitchell of Hertford Col- 
lege, much senior to Mr. Lowe and several times 
examiner, was the most distinguished of all Oxford 
"Coaches," that is, he could boast of the greatest 
number of successful candidates for honours 
among his pupils. lie said the best man he ever 
examined was the late Honourable C. Twist let on, 
a Scholar of Trinity in 1828. He said ''Mine 
was hard work : with a man like Liddell (now 
Dean of Christchurch), my lecture was like an 
hour of pleasant conversation, but sometimes I 
have counted the verv minutes on mv watch, so 
bored with the stupidity of a pupil." 

One of the latter style of pupils must have been 




Joe Hurdon, whose idea of logic encouraged him 
mightily as to his chance of passing. He said he 
reasoned by rules of lo^c. His syilogisin was 
this. " No man h»fl yet been plucked who read 
wiih Mitchell in " t of rooms. I have 

read with Mitel esent set of roonu. 

Erijo. I shall not A proved fallacy, 

ill tnnre senses Other Coaches had 

repiii.'iiion rathei , than for class-men. 

Ann iiij; these ( 'orcester was most 

celebrated, 1 rei. ay meeting Woodley 

of Worcester hastening to be in time for his 
examination, appointed ti> come on after two 
oVldck, He had been listening all the morning 
to the divinity examinations of other candidates, 
and as he anticipated many of the same questions, 
he had rnri olT tn Clifton for a final cram. Clifton 
had !){'fi)re strongly urged him n()t to go up, 
disliking lo liave any plucked men to his account, 
but A\'on(IU'y was lucky in having some of the 
same qiiesdons and passed. 

Privale Coatdiing at Oxford was very bard work. 
A young beginner .-^(Ktn finds tliat in order to 
teacli, he iiiusl himself learn ; that is, learn a 
little more accuracy than he already has attained, 
and ibis must extend to every book and every 
part of the book that his pupil proposes to read. 
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A tutor usually desired to take six pupiLs ; that 
is, to lecture six hours a day and to pay minute 
attention, with earnest talk with six fresh men, 
on various subjects, six full hours. If you add 
to this work some more hours as a daily prepara- 
tion, no wonder you heard, as I did, in reading 
with " Jackson of Pembroke,'' afterwards Bishop of 
London, that his head was in a whirl, and that 
the vacation came just in time lo save him. lie 
said, "My head is givnig way; the truth is I 
have done too much." Most tutors, however, 
have to commence with smaller numbers, and so 
become seasoned by degrees. 

Some men presume that having taken a first 
class they are fit, all at once, to lecture as a 
matter of course. With a man of this confident 
character a party of my friends, one long 
vacation, went down to Lynton, and before long 
this so-called tutor was floored with a ])assage of 
Thucydides, and after repealed instances of his 
incapacity, his pupils dispensed with his services, 
and wrote for another tutor. Tliis man made 
a great mistake ; he ought to have read early 
and late and prepared his lectures till he was used 
to his work. 

No man was more familiar with his books or 
found the work easier than Clifton of Worcester ; 
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but be was glad after a time to take a living and 
retire from ihe fatigne of tuition. 

Most men in choice of Coaches gave a 
preference to a tutor who had been an examiner 
ill tilt' schools, bt id to be initiated ip 

all tlu; luysteriet called crotchets of 

examiners. It srally lielieved that 

there were in A ica mysteries wluch 

only a certain sel ould reveal. After 

all, the chief a utor can render a 

candidate for hoi rectinf^ hia reading, 

and carrying on a system of daily examination. 
Very Utile c;in be done in filling another man's 
head. This he must be tanght to do for himself. 
Edncalioii consists in drawing out rather than in 
forcing ill ; furnialiou not in-forniation. The 
oulcry against cramming is absurd. Cramming 
implies mind to be crammed, and a man who can 
show the accnrati; knowledge which examinations 
re([uire for the tiiiiL', however short, has a better 
head than one who cannot. The best mind, hke 
the best gun, is one that carries straight to the 
mark. Knowledge di-splayed hi examinations is 
the test of this ptiwer, however evanescent, to be 
regarded oidy a.s the annnunition. 

Xo reading man in any time thought there was 
much use in the college lectures. The worst part 
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of it was that the lectures broke in on all that 
time, from ten o'clock till one, which is most 

■ 

valuable for private study; and with the best 
scholars, I am sure that for the morning lost the 
lecture was but a poor compensation. One 
advantage I duly estimate in college lectures, 
namely, the opportunity afforded in a class of 
from sixteen to twenty men of comparing oneself 
with others. Self-knowledge is no small part of 
college education. To have read privately with 
the then celebrated Eoundell Palmer, the best 
classic of his day, and also with Jackson, then 
one of the first men in science, I have ever 
considered of lifelong benefit. 

Jackson was eminently an instance, and to some 
extent Eoundell Palmer also, of the wav a clever 
man may make the University the stepping stone. 
to the highest preferment in life. Jackson was 
indebted to Dr. Jeune, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for tuition for which he could ill afft)rd 
to pay. 

Dr. Jeune's early fortunes had been little more 
promising. He told my friend, Dr. H — , that he 
had carried sacks of flour to his father's mill. 
Each of these embryo bishops took a first class ; 
this led to a connection for pupils at Oxford, in 
the first place, and after some years testimonials 
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ive too often a set 
'rincipally because 
e promoted to the 
fine opportunily of 
. Islington College, 
a clasa, nor could 
aimer, distanced all 
Jackson became 



were accumiilated for what is a very rich prize for 
any ymiiif; men — Dr. Jeuue became head-master 
<jf Hirmiiigliam Fowndation School, and Jackson 

of Islin-jlnii 

And why are i ' 
of Pchofilraaster 
the best men of 
great scluiols, and 
making' coimectioi 
hrjwfver, was not 
Jacksim be said to 
compeers at the University, 
known .'IS a nmsl earnest and persuasive preat'lier 
at Muswcll Hill. If per.suasiveiiess is the hi;.diest 
point in oratory, Jackson had that gift; the rest 
of his oratory was little indeed. But he was a 
moving preaclier. Lord Aberdeen and the Earl of 
r)erl)y heard liiin .'^unday after Sunday at St. James', 
Pit'fadilly. Both tliese ministers marked him for a 
bisliopric, though Lord Aberdeen first had the 
opporliinity. Sydney Smith used to speak of 
Greek Play bishojis — adverliiig to Blomfield and 
Monk — and of their " orthodox views of the 
middle verb." So many years has scholarship 
and learning led to the lawn. 

Roiindell Palmer of Trinity College was not 
only the best classic of bis day ; his Latin Prize 
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Poem and his Latin Essay on " Clientship among 
the Eomans " were among the ver}^ best in the 
whole collection. He also won the Newdigate 
Prize for the best English Poem, as also the 
Ireland scholarsliip and a first class. But 
strange to say, it became a humorous remark 
that the plucked men of the University owed 
him a present for taking away the disgrace 
from plucks for ever after. Palmer took up 
three books of EucUd for his Little Go, instead 
of Logic — ^you might take either — and as he 
did not intend to pursue mathematical studies, 

■ 

he drew the line rather too close, was deemed 
deficient — and failed ! I well remember hearing 
his examination, and anticipating No testamur. 
" Never mind," said Short, " he can write better 
Latin than any one of the examiners." It was 
believed that his well-known abilities prejudiced 
him : and that the examiners had determined to 
make an example of some man whose deficiency 
could not fairly claim allowance. 

There was no man in College more respected 
than Boundell Palmer, none of whom higher 
expectations in life were formed. Wlien I read 
Lately of the death of my old friend Gunner, 
Recorder for Southampton, I thought of the 
very words he once uttered, "Whoever lives 
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fifty years will see Palmer Lord Chancellor." 
Gunner did live to see it. Tlie Eldoii Teati- 
moiiial, £200 a year, held for three years, waa 
awarded always wiUiout examination to the 



man who had 
Palmer took thi 
The winners t 
cases out of f 
peerage : The 
Burjjess Bishop 
Phillpntt Bishop 
Llandair, Mant Bishop 
Whali'ley Arclibir*h(ip 
Bishop of Sodor and 



prizes and honours. 

r of course. 

i Prizes have in nine 

id their way to the 

an. Lord Sidmouth, 

Y, Lord Tenterden, 

jOpleslon Bishop of 

of Down and Connor, 

of Dublin and Shirley 

Man. We mav add 



Wilson anil TIeber Bishops of Calcutta, Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge and Dean Milman. 

At Magdalen at that time the deed of trust as 
regards fellinvships and demiships was not con- 
strued to mean lliat these prizes should be given 
to the best scholars. Founders of scholarships no 
doubl intended generally to help poor scholars. 
In the progress of time school education became 
generiil, and tliat of the highest order to qualify for 
compel ition was expensive, consequently to award 
such pecuniary help and partially free education 
to the best scholars who came to Oxford was vir- 
tually lo give a bonus most unnecessarily to those 
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who were probably rich and who least required 
it. Still any judicious selection of poor scholars 
is little Hkely to remain long in force. You can 
judge of scholarship, but not of poverty. Election 
must be made either by examination or by 
favour ; so examination or the hated " Com- 
petition Wallah" is the better of the two. 
Magdalen fellowships were so generally given 
by favour and friendship that the usual 
examination was a farce. Pahner, however, 
was advised to stand on his merits. When the 
fellows came to the election they were about 
to supersede him in favour of a mere pass-man, 
when one of the fellows rose and said: "We 
are carrying this too far. The eyes of all Oxford 
are on us to see what we will do. Here is a man 
who would be an honour to the college." This 
appeal prevailed ; Palmer was not to be denied. 

As to examinations in EucUd, I can recount 
three instances of wonderful memory. Two 
superior men, both gaining second-class honours — 
one was the celebrated Canon MacmuUen, so well- 
known by the Hampden controversy — assured 
me that they learned their books of Euclid by 
heart without understanding the least of the 
reasoning. That such stuff as "K the angle 
A B C is equal to the angle D E F, &c.," 
VOL. I. 6 
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could be learned by any one, how strange that 
two men cif proved ability as well aa good 
nu'iimry should not see the meaning of what 
vniMLi: sclionl-boys commonly nnderstand. In re- 
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lis day. "He would have 
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Trinity," said Mr. Bursar 


Smith, ■■but wfj 1 
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vt.'d he was too near-sijihted 


for tliL' duly of 
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iig t!i 


e names in clmpel." 



lie was first and foreniosl at Ihe Union Debating 
Socifty. and with a ft;w others seceded and formed 
a eliib nf iln.'ir dwji. Tliis ijave occasion to a 
jKiciii ill Homeric Oreek called Unioniachia ; it 
iias recently been ivpnblislied, but has no great 
merit ; the idea of this had been taken from a 
coinpiisilion by Lowe, in Latin verse mixed with 
English, called ALacavouic [loetry. It was written 
ill 18:i;i, on Ihe occasion of tlie visit of tlie Duchess 
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of Kent with the (then) Princess Victoria, escorted 
by Sir John Conroy. This piece of classical 
humour was much praised, and copies sent to 
every part of the world where Oxford men were 
to be found ; it began as follows : 

Dicite Pierides Musse mihi dicite Kenta 
Dutchessaia^ Princestque simul Victoria nostro 
SingAtnr Torso, Cbitroyanusque triumphoB 
£t qnkni ihautATunt Undergraduates atxjue Magistri 
£t qaantain dederit Vice Chancellor ipse rrfrethment. 

Sir John Conroy was made Doctor of Civil Law, 
which was still further hit at in the line, 

Non Lincoln* i Inn ilium non Intima Templa tuleront. 

After this some good Greek Homeric verses came 
from the pen of Dr. Scott, now Dean of Eochester. 
Macbride was then well-known as President of 
Magdalen Hall, now called Hertford College. 
They did well to change the name — in my day 
suggestive of all that was low, vulgar and 
profligate — truly the refuge of the destitute — 
destitute of every desirable quality ; but with 
change of name, and under my old friend Mitchell, 
a very difierent state of things prevailed. Well, 
this Dr. Macbride's name was aptly classified as 
Parthenopaeus. (Parthenos in Greek means a 
bride.) 

I remember a strange adventure of Lowe while 
an undergraduate. Old Allan Park was presidmg 
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as jiidfji; at tlie Oxford assizes, and with his usual 
lestiiiess was complaining of every Hi tie noise 
made in coiirl. Great waa the confuMon, and 
Very .slieepiwli were the looks of llie clerk who 
ii|ir.-inied the at last Park called 

nut. ■• Diiii't Htan with your hands in 

your pockets; once among this ill- 

IiL-lKivfl crowd rdcr, or I'll commit 



Nut limjfafier, icer thought he had 

(liiiii' Miiiu'tliing in proot ol bis enernr. He stood 
forward and said, "My lord, a man has been 

appn-hcndi'd fnr inakin^L' a di.sturbani'c in cnurt 

'■Let hiTu Maud up li.-rc," NTid tlu" judjje. 
Imniediately a sliiriiiiL.' wliik- head was sol'ii 
llirt-adiiiL' its way tliroii^rh tlie cmwd, with llie 
alli'L'fd assaullcfl officer in i-!iari:e of its owner; 
when a Iiarrisler quiekly J^lnod on a bench near 
and ,-i:iid just l.md eiionjili foi' me to Iiear, " ]\fy 
lord, this is a .irentlenian of University CoHejre. 
oTie of t!ip most dislirii.fiiished niider^rradnates In 
<ixiord." 

"Yes, T dare.say," said the jiidL'e, in a tone and 
manner w]ii<di shewed liow he nieaTit to act ; and 
tlieti he .sai.l rou.Lddy to l!ie officer, 

" ^\'ell, sir, what have yon to say ? " 
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"Please, my lord, the prisoner was trying to 
get into this part of the court, and I prevented 
him." 

" Prevented him, indeed ! What right had you 
to prevent him ? Don't you see he is one of the 
University gentlemen? There, you have been 
admitting all the tag-rag, and those who ought to 
be admitted you keep out." 

" As to the assault, my lord," said Lowe, " since 
he is an old man and I am a young one, I should 
be ashamed to be supposed to have assaulted him. 
He made a grab at me as I was passing, and as I 
eluded him he fell." 

"Sir, you are discharged," whereupon Lowe 
improved the occasion and made for the best seat 
in the court, which an officer at once opened for 
him. I could not help being struck with the 
difference of the probable fate of rich and poor in 
old Park's hands, in his then mood and temper. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONCERNINa COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS AND CERTAIN 

CANDIDATES KNOWN TO FAME. 

Adverting to the case of noted meii who were 
plucked from carelessness and taking things too 
easily, two cases occur to me. 

Once the Dons at Wadham had a candidate 
supposed to be going so straight to a first class, and 
to be likely to do his college such honour, that 
the tutors waived their lectures, and quite a large 
company were on the way to the schools, when 
they met their champion coming back. He had 
been stopped in limine ; plucked for his divinity, 
the subject with which the vivd voce examinations 
always began. 

My friend Dickenson, Scholar of Trinity, had 
put down his name for his "Great Go," when 
Short tried him with a few questions in divinity 
and soon exclaimed, " Why, Dickenson, you can't 
pass — ^you must read your Bible thoroughly, and 
go up after the long vacation." 

About the same time a little book made its 
appearance, called " The Art of Pluck," being a 
parody on our Aristotelian studies, giving also 
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instances of pluck answers. One very good one I 
remember was " The herald of Darius came to ask 
for — not earth and water — (a token of submission, 
earth being geen in Greek) but gin and water." 
To describe this essay were to copy it ; suflSce it 
to say, it spread about the country as widely as 
Lowe's verses, and added much to the fame of its 
author, Caswall of Brasenose. This author was 
reading, as I was, with Jackson, who fully 
expected him to obtain the object of his ambition, 
a first class. But Caswall had made a too common 
mistake ; he thought men could be indoctrinated 
with divinity by the mere atmosphere of chapel, 
and as if the general knowledge attained without 
special study was sufficient. With some examina- 
tions this might be true, but when question after 
question, technical and scholastic, comes, a man 
feels wholly at a loss. 

Hayward Cox, then examiner, told me he never 
felt more pained for any man ; and at the end of 
his examination one answer, giving a Hebrew 
name as a guess for Boman officer, appeared 
incredible for a man of Caswall's attainments. 
With much compunction they allowed him to pass, 
but never before had they stretched a point so far. 
The question seriously arose — ^Did not Caswall, 
finding he was doing too badly for a first class, 
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try to put his own art in requisition and to pluck 
himself, that lie might have another trial for his 
first y — One thing I know; he said to my friend 
Frt'nrli — "They ought not to have passed ine, I 
am vLTv sorry th"* **■ 

il:iyward Cox perienced exazoiner, 

and ;i standing C smen, and was more 

cnmnnuucative a mination^ than most 

of Ills colleagues A. So I asked him 

wliat it was whii cause a little excit«- 

iiifiit aiiion-i tht when I was in the 

schools, A man had given up his logic paper in 
a hin-ried and delerniiiied mmiTicr — almost as soon 
as looked at. SoiiuMliiti^' was wnitcii on it which 
seeiufil to uiake an impn-ssinn on the examiners. 

"You mean the case of Jcnu's of -Tcsus^an 
impudent fellow; we Diiiilu tn have coni])!ained 
of liim to his I'rincipal. Jones was seen ti^ look 
UTUitlcralilc thing's at liis >el "{ IdlHc (pieslions, 
and at last he donlik-d u]i an<l emplialically 
creased tlie paper — -walked up with a very 



determined s 
manner gave in the 
schools. \V)ieTi we 
endorsed as follows :— 
" ' >rr. .hmcs prest- 
examiners and decli 
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Very depreciatory 
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farther on this occasion. Mr. Jones would ex- 
press due deference to the examiners as deeply 
thinking men, but he cannot conceal- his unalter- 
able conviction that logic is all a pack of stuff/ " 

What made this still harder on Cox was that it 
was he who had set the paper, and it was a paper 
like logic run mad. So ill did it answer its 
purpose that two good men had to be examined 
with a more reasonable set of questions over 
again. 

During the paper work of this examination, in 
June 1836, our old friend Charlie was among our 
number. When he came out the first morning, 
he said to me, in his usual very reckless 
humour : 

" Do you think you have given up satisfactory 
answers? I don't know if I have, and what is 
more, I don't care a blast if I haven't. But there 
is to be a meeting in the theatre this afternoon on 
the great question of the day, and they say no 
undergraduates are to be admitted. We'll try, 
though. Won't there be a shindy ! " 

" But," I said, " you'll be in the schools from 
two to five." 

" Never mind, I'll find time, all the same." 

That afternoon there was a shindy indeed. 
The doors were closed against not only the 
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■uiul-r^TrKluatefi, but against the reporters for the 
pn-^s ino, which these gentlemen did not like, so 
llifv M-t to wiirk to excite the undergraduates, 



■ Gfiuleraeii, yo" h»v« a rioht to go in. Surely 
ibmil to this. We 
re in your place." 
the way. The men 
ur o'clock Charlie 
ihipidated gown, a 
uker hidden under 



yiiii have tun liiuc 

wmild fiirce the dt 

Tliis wa^ soondom 

fiU.-d th.- gallery, i 

catiiL' into the schc 

vrry tlu'-hfd face, i 

his iMai, and made the best of the time that 

ri'iiiairii'd Inr his examination papers. 

Tlit-i'f \va-< diic I'xamiiicr in niv recollect iun 
vt'ry irri'dly nf pupil,-, rather a silly and a leaky 
Vessel. Xn iiTie aecused him of intentional un- 
fairness, but his ]»ui)ils, when sliarp felluw-s, could 
f:u>-ss abiiul the line the examinations wimld take. 
There wa^ (i — .)f Tririllv, w)io came uul nearer a 
first class than any of his frienils ever dreamed of. 
Then; was C — l> — , a very sharp iiraclilioner, 
and, tlioiiirh a very clever fellow, also un- 
expeeledly in the First, and another, 1'— C— , 
whose essav was said to have been one of the 
best e\-er seen in the schools. No wonder, the 
subject had been guessed and predicted fi'oni 
being too freipiently dwelt on by the lecturer. 
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This my friend C — L — told me, as also of a likely- 
part of logic, and also of a part of Tacitus worth 
especial attention — all which surmises proved to 
be true ! But this examiner was the exception. 
There must be one weak character out of so 
many. Still, in spite of this instance of mere 
weakness, as to the fairness of the schools 
generally no one in my time ever breathed the 
least doubt of it. 

As to the wisdom of the examination, I could 
not always say the same. The style of examina- 
tion was not twice the same. At one time it was 
in favour of men of hard verbal memory, who at 
another would have failed before a more 
discursive system, requiring a wider course of 
reading. Again, the questions were too few. No 
man could know his sixteen books (required for 
a First), in every part; but if he had many 
questions from which to select, he could not 
fail to show knowledge, whereas bad luck alone 
might ruin his chance, with, say only three 
questions in such a book as Herodotus. 

At the present time a man takes up his Poets 
and Histories for " Mods," and can attend exclu- 
sively to his sciences afterwards, "for Greats," 
while we used to venture on sixteen books all at 
once ; but as to Honours, there was a simplicity 
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abmil tlie class list which exists not now. Soon 
after tlif alteralion in the schociU for Honours, an 
old Lollege tutor said, "I hardly undorutaud now 
uliai ;i man's class is worth : when you tell me 
Miuh a man has tsWpti » fii-st in Mods and a 
sL'cniid ill fireals, i him up as I used 

ludua-sa Finst CI .Second." 

Tlie expectatior promising men used 

to be vi-ry frequt Inted. The man of 

.sniiiid reading ac mind is not always 

llic man to make f with a number of 

wiiiit-Ti (|iiesll(ins. Quick and superficial men with 
^'oi)d iiiciiKiry here will ufteii a])])e:ir to more 
adv;tiit;iLiL'. 

CuriJIrial X(Mvm;iii, was |)rnTii)iinrfd when an 
niideri^raduato at 'IViiiiiy (.'uHclju, bv MikOiell, an 
uiKiiiL'sliuiKnl jiidgf and Ids luior, Id be surf of his 
first class— 'hf came oul nnly in the third! — t^liurtly 
after he ^luud for his Oi-iel fellowship; after the 
first day's e.\annrialifni,as Isaac Wilhams, his great 
friend, tnld me, Xewmaii met Mr, Slmrt and said 
he should retire; lie had set down a few stray ideaa 
for the es.say and could do no more, ^^llu^t per- 
suaded him to contiinie, if <.>idy for practice; the 
result proved that these sti\ay ideas showed the 
man at once. Dr. W'hatelev, at that time writing 
his book on Logic at Uriel, used tu say, " I look to 
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the promise — to what is in a man, and what he will 
grow to ; just as I choose for my kennel a good, 
loose-jointed puppy." The third-class men often 
beat the first for the Oriel fellowship, just as, at 
Cambridge, the second or third wrangler beats the 
senior for the Smiths' prize. A feUow of Oriel said, 
they took rather a pride in not only disregarding 
but in reversing the verdict of the schools. In the 
schools I have known the second-class men in 
science superior to the first at some examinations, 
and fail because the minute detail of Thucydides 
or of a decade of Livy was not to their taste. These 
men would take precedence in a fellowship ex- 
amination. Lord Sherbrooke was pronounced by 
his tutors certain of a first in mathematics and not 
certain in classics ; he came out first in the latter, 
and second in the former. What was said of him 
at first of course as a joke, has been repeated since 
as a fact — that being so near-sighted he rubbed 
out with his nose the figures made by his pen, and 
thereby lost his chance in mathematics. 

I am afraid the fellowships are worth much 
less than they used to be, from £200 to £300 a 
year. Some little conversation with an ex-bursar 
showed me how, even before these days of great 
depreciation of land, a fellowship might, from 
obvious causes, be worth much less at one time 




tlian .iiiotluT. The college estates, like others, 
iiiiph- farm buildings and other Bubjects of annual 
expLiise. ?i>nie bursars would put off the evil dar 
fur sufh deJiictiouB, and leave an accumulation of 
iiL'Cfs^ary work *" *" — ''' '"'jr from the reveui 
f.tf their successc 

Ma^'dalen Col jro[Kjrty. Dr. Routh 

\v:is iiilil that tl under-let, and more 

cinilil be made .dvice was worthy of 

liis years and e Our fellowships are 

L'Hdd eiiou;,'h ah le one else have the 

beTU-Iii. With rack rents our profits wiU seem to 
be SI) larL'L' that mn ooUeLre will excite unpleasant 
iii>tiL-e; llicrf may lu- ;i cuiiiiiilssiini, and we shall 
Inr^e sotiie "f wliat we have."' I i-e!iieinl>er, at 
Ti'luity C'olleL'-e, a rare inslance of liberality My 
iVit-Tiil HurTiiTi,irliaiii, with Le,L'h Clau^rhinn, tlie pre- 
Mciil liishnp (if St. Albans, were invited tine iimrn- 
iiiL' by the bursar in breakfast. On such occasions 
VDU alwavN sent your own commons of bread and 
builei- and llie liosjiitable dnn supplied the tea-pot 
anil an eL'u: a-piece. Great wa.s their surprise to 
have a cheque for thirty-five pounds each, as an 
exhibition, I suppose from the superabundance of 
the collej:e funds. 

St;Iiolar.ship.s and fellowships were founded for 
the promotion of learning' and the education of 
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poor scholars. Even a nobleman at Christ Church 
benefits by the charity and endowments of former 
days ; he pays less for a suite of rooms than he 
would pay for the humblest lodging. Scholarships 
act as an incentive to schoolmasters. At Shrews- 
bury school the names of the Kennedys and others, 
with their respective coUege honours, may be seen 
on tablets on the walls. College honours are the 
best stimulus and the best school advertisement. 
So far they are beneficial ; otherwise, as " the 
whole need not the physician," so, as we before 
observed, those youths who can afford instruction 
good enough to win a scholarship might do with- 
out one. In " teaching the young idea how to 
shoot," there is too much " shooting for the pot," 
especially at Cambridge. As to fellowships, I 
question whether they do not as much harm as 
good. If they tide some industrious men over 
early difficulties till they are fairly launched 
and better able to stand the buffets of life, with 
others they act as an insidious temptation to rest 
on their oars at the very time they should put 
forth all their powers. Lord Eldon, who had risen 
from the home of a coal-fitter to be Lord Chancellor 
of England, having once an application, pending 
the decision of a suit in Chancery, to make an 
order for an allowance of two hundred a year to a 
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yuiiiiLi man, ;i-<li('d if the petitioner were in court, 
:iiiil it* Ml. In sI:uk1 forward. " Yourij^ man," said 
111', "I ;iTii ;iskLnl to do a very serious tluug for you. 
If I \vAi\ IkhI iwi) hundred a year granted rae at 

\'(Hir ■A.K.- I >llnukl ""» '«> orhor^ I am HOW." 

Sihh \,v\7.vs as fall in just at that 



■:il 1 



lie of lU 
fid the 1 
I seen : 



life < 



zest for pleasure is 
-denial least. How 
rn'ey in idling about 
.rdens — a life which 
icause it is a law of 
I hat there shall be no healthy appetite un- 
u \vi>rk fur il, and that a Castle of Indolence 
f the wni'sl i|uartiTs you can have. "Life," 
.Did lifacuiisfifltl, " is eilher anxiety or 
-aiixii'iy, if ymi ilu take an iTiterest in 
;nid ninHl if you feel none." A.s I walk 
New CnlleL'e Gardens, I cannot but reOect 



iiiMTahl. 
■ Man d 



-li, nrieortlic senior fellows. His life wasa 
I a man. He lived a kind of snioking aTid 
e,xi.--tenee and always seemed bored and 
, nmsi vividly e.Kcmplifying the truth that 
iili no! hve by bread alone," or, as this 
■sM'd to nie in iinmely words by a pauper 
:-k!iimse, *' If you were here, sir, with 
1) dn, you would find that a man may feel 
dv to inmu himself all the same that he 
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has, as you say, a bed to lie on and three meals a 
day." Yes, the old college fellow, high and dry 
and stranded, as it were, while some ten youthful 
generations have successively passed by him, has 
felt the truth of what Bishop Butler, the author of 
the Analogy, said when he divided life into " activi- 
ties and passivities " — We are capable of the plea- 
sures and satisfactions of active duties ten hours in 
the day for one hour in which we can enjoy mere 
excitement, and being acted on. Idle men try 
their passivities too hard ; the human lyre is out of 
tune and the hlasi existence of that senior fellow 
exemplifies the result. 

Old Dash, in and about New College, had two 
rather notable contemporaries. This was at a 
time when no New College man was publicly 
examined for his degree, and when a small 
number of Wykehamists had the garden for 
archery to themselves. One was John Green, 
who took care of the New College horses and 
let out tandems — a very handy man for the 
wilder class of gownsmen. One day Billy Mills 
had arranged an elopement with the pretty 
daughter of an organist in Holywell, but was 
checkmated in the very first move, the lady's 
trousseau, done up in a towel, having been 
thrown out of her window, and caught by her 




ofTemled papa's hands as lie was standing on the 
\v;trcli — iiisieiid of by those of some traitorous maid- 
(>f-,ill-\vurk. "That's all because Mr. Mills didn't 
<_Miiii' to me," said John Oreen. *'If gentlemen 
will i|ii ilinse silly *'"' "' "~i'l my particular line 
i'( iiu->iness lo c better. All I say is 

■■ Fir-i 111' all kft bat if you must go 

rrurtkcil don't -rt .' Tliat 'ere servant 

j.'iil, wiili only U year wages and use 

ol" ilif parlour t :o be paid only two 

Imli rnf lier Irou n't likely, when she 

could L^vt five bol) and more fur lellinfj. In them 
Mirl dl' johs ynu niu-^t ;ilw;iys liid Id-lier than any 
ntlc rU<- is likrly In." 

The oiher imiahlr \rw {'nlle-e (.■liararl,-r was 
T.mi Winch, wlm ciniu- n|. 

rats fasier than any ntluT l,uy 

blark nr ralhrr ruMy -.mii- 
be luUIld abnut Jnlui tilrrl 
Iludibras, "wore bul nne >|i 
all ineti dres.M^d, in tlie afi. 
gentlciiR'ii t(irn niu iti Ilydi' I 
seasdii. As In tin- llanneU ; 
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are ladies to meet there now, you would as soon 
have expected to see it in Bond Street. Dogs 
and horses formed the very furniture of Tom's 
mind ; there seemed hardly room for anythinsr 
else — save slang, ad libitum. One day he was 
showing the pictures in his college hall to a party 
of visitors, and pointed out the figures in the 
grand picture of the Nativity as follows : " This 
is reckoned one of the finest pictures in Oxford. 
There, you see, are the Magi, there Mary and 
Joseph, there in the manger is the Uttle Jesus, 
and there's the bull terrier." On another occa- 
sion, when returning with a friend rather late, 
and rather the worse, from a wine party, a proctor 
stopped him and said, " This is highly improper ; 
I must take co^misance of this, gentlemen." Tom, 
fixing a pair of glaring eyes upon him, replied, 
** What would you take for your cognisance with- 
out the * g,' old boy ? " The proctor passed on, 
and, perhaps from the absurdity of the scene, 
decided to take no more notice of the strange 
interview. 

Such a man as old Dash in my days must nearly 
have led a monkish existence ; of female society 
there then was none. The sight of a petticoat 
in the High Street was rare. It seemed quite con- 
traband. Even a Mrs. President took her exercise 

7* 
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in some private garden ; and when any under- 
graduate had sisters or lady-friends on a visit to 
see Oxford, a breakfast in College rooms with 
ladies was something to boast of, and at the 
time of the Commemoration, Oxford seemed 
newly populated altogether. The many villas 
about Oxford now represent quite another state 
of society, and since ladies seem a providential 
invention to humanize gentlemen, you would 
hardly find, now-a-days, so dry a fossil as old 
Dash. 

Most of the fellows of New College eventually 
succeeded to livings, though sometimes so late 
that their college habits proved too stifi* and 
rigid for parish work ! Oxford is a sphere of its 
own, and the worst place for studjing rustic 
nature. When some young man spoke of study- 
ing " the Fathers," an old-fashioned rector said 
rather bluntly, " You had much better study * the 
mothers,' or how to take care of the old women 
and children in a parish." One of my friends 
waited for a Uving and — a lady, and realized his 
vision of rural and domestic happiness only after 
sixteen years ! 

Old Mr. Beresford of Kibworth, the author of a 
strange book, once with a large circulation, but 
now rarely seen, the " Miseries of Human life," 
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held that living of Merton College till nearly 
eighty years of age. Once he saw some of the 
junior fellows prospecting, and said : " Walk in, 
gentlemen, walk in and take stock, not only of 
the parsonage, but of the present incumbent. 
Most happy at all times to do anything to oblige 
you except — die." It is a sad life waiting for 
dead men's shoes. My venerable old neighbour, 
Mr. Wickens of Blank church, bought a next 
presentation of a rector of eighty, who lived 
till ninety-five. All his calculations of the pro- 
babilities of human life proved delusive, and as to 
the doctors, he said they knew no more of a 
man's constitution than so many idiots ; and in 
these fifteen years he became completely soured, 
and talked like one of the many much injured 
men. At last the old Eector died and was 
buried, and almost the first week a couple, who 
came to be married, complained to the new 
rector that he had kept them ten minutes wait- 
ing! "Ten minutes, indeed," he replied, "why 
look at that tomb ; there lies a man who kept me 
waiting fifteen years." 

But to revert to my own coUege. Not the least 
notable of my contemporaries at Trinity College 
was Charles Clarke, the " Gentleman in Black " of 
Baily's Sporting Magazine, and author of the 
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name caused to be set afloat the same story. Such 
was Mrs. Clarke's influence with the duke, that she 
established a regular agency for the sale of com- 
missions, and other kinds of preferment too, at a 
given tariff. I have read her examination before 
a comtmittee of the House of Lords ; she had 
applications for her interest with the duke for 
deaneries and even bishoprics, though probably 
from dupes. As to church preferment, a letter 
was read in which the Duke of York evidently had 
procured for one of her clerical friends a pulpit to 
preach before the king. Some doubted that the 
duke had any guilty knowledge of the way his 
appointments proved lucrative to his mistress, but 
as there's nothing for nothing in this world, no one 
could doubt that if he had no guilty knowledge, 
he had at least a guilty ignorance. The Duke of 
York resigned his position as Commander-in-Chief 
during the Parliamentary inquiry, but was after- 
wards reinstated by his brother, the Prince of 
Wales, during the first Regency. 

But how did the report of Charles Clarke's 
parentage originate, when he was too young 
for the story to be true — not born till at least 
five years after the separation which provoked 
Mrs. Clarke to supply Col. Wardle with 
information on which he based his charges 
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against the duke ? — ^QJjarles Clarke had a painting 
of the Duke of York in his room at College ; the 
duke was also known to Clarke's family. My 
friend Eobinson, reading the story of the duke's 
examination, suggested the relationship, and this 
thoughtless surmise has passed to this day as a 
fact. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, his father and mother, 
were well known to my friend the Eev. M. Kinsey. 
Mr. Clarke was a stockbroker. 

I had been speaking of the uproarious set in 
college ; but with Charles Clarke I must enter on 
a more rational class. Such were the late Sir 
Crawley Boevey, Hunt, Pulteney, and others, whose 
fathers could afford to let them keep horses and 
hunt — men who did not pretend to be studious or 
hard-reading men ; but who went quietly through 
the academical course and had little difficulty with 
their degrees. Sir Crawley was a good hand at 
the thimble rig. I heard that he once played it 
successfully with the end of a roll for the pea, and 
three breakfast cups for the thimble. Being always 
fond of knowing whatever was circulating, I pressed 
him to teach me the trick ; but for a time in vain. 
He said he could not tell what trade he might sink 
to, and I should be a likely man to spoil it ; but at 
last, being in a hurry to Latinize his weekly piece 
of Addison's " Spectator," he made a bargain with 
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me to teach me thimble-rigging in exchange for 
Latin-writing for the rest of the term. 

Not long after, in London, at a party in Gray's 
Lm, I was asked to manipulate; and crossed 
Holbom to a large draper's shop and asked for 
three thimbles. The venerable grey-haired master 
replied by saying, "Sir, I wish you would show 
me the trick." I replied,' " I have said nothing of 
any trick," but he said : " No, no, but you do not 
look like an ordinary customer for three copper 
thimbles." I soon began with the thimbles, and 
I bet him the value of the thimbles and 
won them ! which I told him was the best moral 
lesson I could give him. But afterwards I gave 
him a little information in return. He said, " This 
would have been worth more than the threepence 
when I was young; but I am too old now to 
believe money is made as easily as it looked at this 
game at Epsom." When I returned to my legal 
friends they were delighted, but assured me I was 
in the old shopkeeper's power, and he could send 
me to the treadmill. 

But Boevey reminds me of the ups and downs 
of life. He had a friend who seemed to me, and 
perhaps at that time really was, in circumstances 
as flourishing as Boevey himself, and with as bright 
a future, named Boutell of Oriel. 
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■Tity vfnrs after Sir Crawley found his old 
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is not in favour of men with a sanguine dis- 
position." Our spirits and hopeful views of 
things rise and fall with the barometer, at the 
mercy even of atmospheric influences. We have 
all observed the Irish as compared with the 
Scotch character ; the Irishman will be happy 
on what he calls a hundred a year — "Though, 
faith, it's only for one year." Paddy seems as if 
bom with half a bottle of champagne in him, 
and living always in a state of eflervescence and 
hallucination to the day of his death. How, to 
such a man, can you apply the usual standard of 
prudence; how can you wonder if a certain 
per centage goes to the dogs, especially when the 
said effervescence becomes yet more sparkling 
from a friendly glass, for it wants but a drop to 
scatter the little wit which is fully at command ? 

Boutell was the victim of both shortcomings. 
A youth with whom I was reasoning one day 
said, "You say, sir, *A11 would be well, if I 
would only think.' Why, that is all the difficulty, 
for in jolly company I can't think." The same 
was the case with Wing — called Jobber Wing — 
at Eton. The fellows heard his father was a 
cattle agent, and as the boys are not complimen- 
tary, they" said he was a pig-jobber and called 
him Jobber Wing ever after. Jobber sank rapidly 
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I Ijad 1(1 worse aud before he was twenty-five 
s uf a;,ris Lord Robert B — , crossmg over by 
>ril Circus, beard " Ilroom, your honour," 
ill a t'aiuiliar tonCi "Surely Bob will give me 
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At the lime uf wliri'h I aiii speaking honours 
■null! tie inken only ii] elastics and niailie- 
n;iiies. Dr. (iaisjord, of Christ Churdi, was 
Kit M-vy erieoiuagiTig as in nialheiuatical 
■tudii-s. He onee said to a friend of nune, 
'Oh, nialhenialies— well, they will do to keep 
iou out of niisehief." t^ave with a view to 
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honours, very few men were likely to go far in 
mathematics. However valuable for the formation 
of mind, for the information not one man in 
twenty thousand ever lives to want more than an 
Equation, if as much. Strange to say, in point 
of utility, classics are commonly depreciated, 
mathematics never. Men of other tastes com- 
monly took refuge in politics, attended the Union, 
and read little but the newspapers. We were 
much at a loss for the publications of the day. 
Whitter, opposite Trinity, had a little shop with 
a few novels to lend, a poor collection. There 
was then no Mudie to help librarians with small 
capital, and a bookseller assured me that, however 
strange, a good circulating library could not be 
made to pay in Oxford. 

I have sincere pleasure in dwelling on the 
histories of the wiser class of men, because there 
are certain publications which do a positive injury 
to society, showing but the worst part of college 
life, and that part shamefully exaggerated. They 
fill the minds of schoolboys with examples of 
profligacy and give a taste for dissipation; and 
instead of things honourable and of good report, 
in which neither Oxford nor Cambridge would be 
found wanting on a fair comparison of good and 
bad together, scenes of folly and of vice are 
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profligates, whom many are so far imposed on 
as to believe the chief actors on the vast stage 
of London Life ? No less erroneous are the im- 
pressions commonly received of our Universities. 
It is not to be denied that London has its thieves, 
its rakes, and rottis of every grade, from the titled 
swindler and adulteress to the lowest pilferer and 
prostitute of St. Giles's. It is not to be denied 
that in Oxford there are those who glory in their 
shame, buy that for which they cannot pay, keep 
company with stage-coachmen, and seem to think 
it the height of gentility and manliness to affect 
the language of the boor and the appetites of the 
brute. But look about you as you pass through 
that City of Colleges, and ask. Where are they, 
and what is the proportion they bear to the many 
by whom the very mention of such practices are 
frowned away in disgust? Compare those of 
academical education with the other members of 
society, and then say whether their manners and 
taste are such as to argue that the exaggerated 
excesses of the Universities are the exception or 
the rule. Doubtless, youth is the age of inex- 
perience and folly, of strong temptations to 
commit error, and utter carelessness to conceal 
vt. This is the case all the world over, and not 
Va Oxford only. Temptations are not local. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A COMMON CHAPTER OF COLLEGE LIFE, WITH RATHER 

UNCOMMON INCIDENTS. 

As to the Union, Gladstone and Sidney Herbert 
had made their mark there, and done much to 
give a character to that which was then a recent 
establishment. Soon after, Roundell Palmer, 
Eickards, Cardwell, Lowe and also Ward who 
afterwards seceded to Rome, were first and fore- 
most. Lowe, I think, was the best speaker, But 
there was soon a " Cave " party there. Lowe and 
others, disagreeing with the ruling of the chair- 
man, started, as before said, a lesser Union of 
their own ; the right to belong to both at the 
same time was questioned, but after a great 
contest they prevailed. This contest it was which 
was celebrated in the Uniomachia, to which I 
have before alluded. Of course, it is amusing 
to recall these days, and the diatribes so boldly 
uttered against men and measures, which now 
seem so ridiculous, reminding one too much of 
what John Bunyan said of men, "Who having 
got a notion by the end, were twice as positive 
as nine men who could render a reason." 
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\W had also smaller clubs in each college — we 
iianu'd them Decades — ^of ten raeu each. The 
]>laii was III meet and compare notes after reading 
on Mime ^[xioified subject. This was very useful, 
all.! 1 can CO ommend this practice 
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the * ifs ' of history would land us in hypothetical 
positions queer indeed ; for Gibbon says, ' but for 
the check of the Turks at the Battle of Chalons, 
we might have had here at Oxford a Mahommedan 
lecturer to a set of circumcised students.' " 

Poor Vowler! Had he read men, or rather 
women, a little later in life, with as shrewd a 
mind as he read books at Oxford, he would 
have been saved from a very ridiculous and a 
very critical position. 

Vowler's story must be told. Vowler was one 
morning walking near the Serpentine, when he 
saw, simply and neatly dressed, a lady of an 
interesting appearance, attended by her maid. 
Some glances were exchanged, and the next 
morning he met the same couple again, and 
perceived a look of recognition from the maid. 
The next morning he went again, and found 
the maid alone, and had a little talk with her 
about her interesting mistress. He was told 
she was a lady of very large property, at that 
time in a state of melancholy, because an 
imperious father was bent on controlling her 
affections in favour of some fashionable rotid of 
his acquaintance. StUl further, Vowler was no 
little flattered to hear that the mistress was 
very much interested in him. On this hint, 

8* 
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he found some pretence for speaking, and 
eventually of having morning after morning an 
agreeable walk with the lady, until love and 
affection were the topic. No sooner was this 
corner turned, than Vowler happened to meet 
her apparently in deep distress. She said, with 
many tears, that she had come to an open 
rupture .with her father, and was afraid to 
return to her home. Pity is allied to love. 
Vowler became at once her champion and her 
friend, and proposed to improve the occasion, 
and to start for Gretna Green that very day. 

When once started on the London and North- 
Western Eailway, Vowler began to feel that Uttle 
disenchantment which want of money is the most 
likely of all things to produce. How could he 
contrive to cash a cheque ? But, meanwhile, he 
had entered into jovial conversation with an open- 
hearted Irish M.P., Mr. O'B— , one of O'Connell's 
tail, and was after a time encouraged by the 
genial character of this fellow-traveller to tell his 
story and his difficulty. Mr. O'B — , replied that 
he was at all times most happy to help his neigh- 
bour at a push, especially on so interesting an 
occasion ; but, as a man of the world, Mr. Vowler 
would not be offended at his asking first to have 
a little talk with the lady at the Wolverhampton 
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station. All proving satisfactory, Mr. O'B — said 
they must consent to stop, and come with him to 
his house near Crewe, to get the cash required. 
Arrived there, Mrs. 0*B — also was fired with a 
touch of the romantic, and kindly added to the 
lady's trousseau^ which at that time consisted only 
of one pocket handkerchief in a reticule. From 
Gretna Green, imagine the fond couple at the 
father's house, old General V., in Oxfordshire. 
Hom^r represents Bellerophon as entertained three 
whole days by Prcetus, before his ideas of hospi- 
tality allowed him to talk of business; so some 
little time passed away before the General spoke 
of mediating between the lady and her offended 
father, or of conferring with her solicitor, or of 
other matters naturally suggestecf by the occasion. 
Time after time, these suggestions were waived, 
or met with some lame excuse, till what at first 
seemed strange, now seemed suspicious. At 
last as the letter-bag one morning was emptied 
on the breakfast-room table, one young lady ex- 
claimed, " How remarkable ! She has never 
had one letter yet I " The game was now up. 
Inquiry and at last a confession proved that she 
had no father, cruel or not cruel, and no character ; 
and the supposed servant was the same class as 
herself ! 
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Alas I poor Vowler; and was he linked indis- 
solubly to this artful creature for life ? 

The lawyers gave little encouragement. The 
case was not new in law. Having sworn at the 
altar to "take her for better for worse" this 
disposed of the moral objection; while the 
words "for richer for poorer" disposed of all 
pleas as to the money she pretended to possess. 
Some one suggested that the plea, " for better for 
worse " was all fair, but here was a case pf all 
worse and no better ; but my poor friend's case 
was desperate, till some one said, " Set a detective 
at work, perhaps it is not the first time she has 
played this trick." This proved to be true ; and 
Vowler — though the laugh was so loud for some 
time that he left his regiment and shunned the 
paths of men — was able to get rid of the bad 
bargain, at once a happier and a wiser man. 

Let me describe my first entrance on college 
life. Parents may be as ignorant now of the steps 
to be taken in putting a name down as was my 
father. We walked about from college to college, 
receiving everywhere the same reply, "Full for 
two or three years." "My son is very steady," 
said my father. "They are all steady till they 
come here," replied the Dean of Exeter. At 
length, some tutor went so far out of his way as 
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to say that in any desirable college introductions 
were essential. On this hint, I remembered Dr. 
Parsons was father of a schoolfellow, and with his 
assistance I was soon entered at Trinity, as one 
of the desirable colleges. 

As I am speaking of fifty years since, and not of 
colleges as they now are, I may record that 
Queen's stood very low, so low that many would 
not visit a Queen's man. The reason was, that 
there were many north countrymen there at that 
time, a race far inferior to the civilisation of the 
south. To Wadham, a prejudice, slowly wearing 
out, still attached — still the connection was not 
good, and the style of men was inferior. Pem- 
broke, and yet more exclusively, Jesus, had 
Welshmen, also to our ideas but semi-civilised. 

I can confidently say, the tone and style, to 
last for a life, which marked the men of these 
less desirable colleges was well worth considering 
when compared with that which characterized 
other colleges. Christchurch, University and 
Brasenose stood highest, though the latter had a 
gambling set ; and, even now, there is a tradition 
of a certain club, too nearly synonymous with the 
queer title of a recent German work, " Letters from 
Hell." There was a son of the celebrated Crock- 
ford, a rich sporting man, and the son of Nugee, as 
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in Oxford as well as elsewhere, that these 
characteristics of the several colleges may no 
longer prevail. As to exclusiveness, honour and 

« 

solvency, the mere name of a gownsman com- 
manded credit at every shop, " but," said an old 
bookseller, " we are obliged to be more cautious 
now, and to ask for references or make inquiries, 
much the same as in other towns." 

Eventually my name was down at Trinity. 
" Are you prepared," said Mr. Short, " for some 
expense for your son ? " " For any reasonable 
expense." " Then you must not calculate on less 
than £200 a year." He afterwards in conversa- 
tion remarked, " I prefer to be explicit ; but I do 
meet with some great fools. One father replied 
he wished his son to keep high society ; and in 
his first term I found a regiment of champagne 
bottles outside that son's door." — Champagne was 
rarely seen in those days, so of course £200 a 
year did not go far with the hopeful youth. 

After a year I had notice to come up for 
matriculation, that is, to be taken under the wing 
of Alma mater after a preliminary^ examination. 
This examination in those days was at Trinity 
much lighter than at present. How my friend 
Wratislaw passed I cannot tell. He had tried at 
Exeter College, and, after confessing he could not 
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many generations of freshmen pass off in 
bachelors' gowns, a man with much useful in- 
formation, was assigned to me. He said how he 
remembered our then President as an under- 
graduate, nor could he forget that he once had 
a glass of gin for paying a bill for him, 
** Because," said the tradesman, " it comes like a 
windfall ; it is a six years' tic ! " Glasses, 
crockery, cruets, &c., Budd was ready to seU 
me — a set that, more or less supplemented, had 
been passed on from generation to generation. 

Twenty years after I left college my name was 
identified on my copper kettle, all such things 
being a legacy to the scout. Having once bought 
one set of crockery and glass, no one at all wide 
awake ever bought any more. 

Your scout never made any diflSculty in finding 
enough at — what paid him so well, with perqui- 
sites — a breakfast or a wine party. He borrowed, 
as he said, of your friends on the same staircase. 
The truth was the scouts lent to each other and we 
knew nothing of it. In many respects we lived 
like brothers, very much with community of goods, 
community, that is, where all were good fellows, 
but there are men who sponge on their friends 
everywhere. Alex, for instance, was noted for 
taking all and returning nothing. He once sent to 
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a fresliman to lend him his ham ; he would not 
trouble him, only he had a breakfast party I 

Much as we at first enjoy the independence of 
rooms to ourselves, we soon miss the family circle, 
and yearn for society. To " send your commons 
to my room," meant, to chum for breakfast, the 
inviter finding little but the eggs and teapot ; and 
very agreeable these homely hours used to be. 
Sometimes you would afterwards construe the 
lecture together. K you did not know where it 
began, your scout would be sent to ask, and bring 
back as pat as possible, perhaps, " Medea of Euri- 
pides, sir, the chorus after the long speech of 
Jason." From long practice the scouts were 
quite familiar with classical names and terms. 

This missing of your family circle, in the loneli- 
ness of college rooms, led also to frequent wine 
parties. For, after animated conversation in hall, 
you did not like to separate from a merry set 
scampering away to the rooms of the man who had 
invited " to wine," and to mope away in your own 
rooms alone, though this involved expense beyond 
the £200 a year. Nor was this all ; you were soon 
committed to a certain " set." Oxford and college 
life is life in miniature ; for in the world at large 
we are all committed to our " set," and find our- 
selves not altogether free agents, but at the mercy 
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of our social circle and its public opinion — to do as 
others do or retire altogether. So an expensive 
set involved expensive habits as to wine and enter- 
tainments ; nor did your expense end there. You 
felt very slow unless you joined, to some extent at 
least, in their rides and tandems. Tandems were 
forbidden, as also were gigs or " buggies " near the 
end of my time, about 1836, and then they were 
only allowed with the proctor's leave, but this leave 
merely involved a note to the proctor, sent by the 
hostler when you ordered the gig. 

To be seen in a tandem was penal. Proctors 
would lie in wait for you on your return, perhaps 
by Magdalen Bridge, though some had a leader put 
on and taken off clear of Oxford. Not so Maclane. 
He heard that proctors were waiting, so he took off 
and hid under the seat his hat and coat, and tucked 
up his sleeves and drove right by the two proctors, 
personating and being mistaken for the hostler. 

As to hospitalities, I could hardly manage with- 
out a breakfast party and wine party of some 
numbers once a term, or perhaps a supper party. 
As to our breakfast parties, our tables would have 
astonished our families at home, beefsteaks, kidneys 
and broiled fowls, were dishes quite customary. 
But this was at an end after the President had, as 
before said, shied Charlie Lane's expected breakfast 
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scholars of the day. Still, I found it necessary 
to act with discretion, and to preserve an appear- 
ance of good fellowship, and an accommodating 
spirit. So my rooms were soon known as 
a sure " find " for a cup of tea for any solitary 
straggler at late hours, or for a quiet glass for one 
or two, when there was no party in coUege. While 
you continued in a regular set, men used to " chaff," 
and resent your absence, as if you were bound to 
be social, and to keep things going. Of this there 
was an amusing instance at New College. 

Some men, just returned from hunting, were 
disappointed in finding two of their set bent on an 
Abingdon ball instead of joining a jolly party. 
They decided on acting highwaymen, as with 
Falstaff. They first went to Sheard's stables, 
where the chaise was ordered, and the post- 
boy was instructed how to act. The chaise was 
stopped at Bagley Woods — a black candlestick, 
presented, served in the dark as a pistol ; three of 
the dancing pumps, out of four, secured in a 
scuffle ; then a cry was raised of " Some one 
coming," and the men decamped and rode back 
with their booty, and placed the pumps in 
the rooms of the robbed, to teU their own 
story on their return. Whether — as to the " lies 
they told " — " Therein lies the jest " were words 
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ap]iUL-able to them as toFalst&S^ before they found 
the shnes, I cannot tell. 
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** My mare became savage and I heard her heels 
again and again at the splash-board. Now a 
difficulty with a horse in the dark is very nervous 
work when you are all alone, and no one to help 
you if you come to a crash and a spill, so I 
thought I should Uke to take up a passenger. I 
overtook two men and offered a ride to one of 
them ; but they could not separate and wanted me 
to take up both. This my conscience would not 
allow ; with only two of us the mare's heels might 
luckily go between, but the man in the middle 
would be sure to catch it." Little did these simple 
fellows know how far it was from any dis- 
interested kindness that one of them had been 
offered a lift. 

This position of affairs I weU could appreciate ; 
only a week before a kicking horse had cleared 
the splash-board and kicked my friend Wratislaw, 
the driver, on the arm. We soon turned round, 
— the splash-board, by repeated kicks, bent quite 
out of the perpendicular — and drove back to 
Sheard's, opposite the gate of Christchurch. 

Old John Sheard was the noted horse-dealer and 
stable-keeper of those days, and when we com- 
plained of the dangerous brute, and asked for 
another, he (John) said : 

" Well, •! never ! Why, Bill (to the hostler), 
VOL. I. 9 
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about a horse, when the old gentleman came I told 
him that damnation lie. And now, would you 
believe it, sir, the six years have passed — and six 
years' tic is bad in law — and here's Muster 
Watson's lawyer's letter to say I can't have a 
penny of it, for he wasn't of age, and time is run 
out." 

As to the so-called Governors — I am afraid they 
have been sometimes called Eelieving-Officers — 
there always appeared to be very little confidence 
or fair understanding between fathers and sons. 
The fathers never seemed to come on the stage till 
all the mischief was done. Instead of an ex^ 
perienced friend and adviser, instead of the cha- 
racter of a father -confessor, he was more hke an 
inquisitor. Frankenstein, after making a man and 
galvanizing him into life, was surprised to find 
that he embodied also certain unruly passions and 
keen desires, on which he had never calculated. 
Measles, scarlet fever and other infantine com- 
plaints parents accept as in the course of nature ; 
but when I told a father he had only to put 
himself back to the age of indiscretion, and to 
expect of his son aU the folly and the wrong- 
he adedness that cropped up then in him, and in all 
others in his experience at the same time of life, 
it appeared quite a new idea to him. 

9* 
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The trials and responsibilities of life happily are 
an education for the better feelings in later years, 

nor is anything so likely to make a father truly 
penitent for the past, as when he identifies his own 
self-pleasing nature and all the follies of his 
younger days now mirrored in his son. 
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lii r as lo my e reading, they were 

Mdiiiriirnes disturbed — by what was called "storm- 
Itil' till' oak"- — by Sdiiu' idle fellows on inv stair- 
case -. tliis was Ihi- Iii'll >t:iirfaM- in 'rrinity, witli 
r.M.nis over ili.- (.■olle-:e Hall, dur rooms bad 
double doors, the outer au oak door, a very strong 
one; Mill, llie j.eekers b'oin llie ooal-bins, which 
coiilaiiieil a >u|i|]lv of fuel outside our rooms, were 
stoniiin;; tools irresi^iihlr. Hul, save some htlle 
row wlicii an i^ntry was luaiie. I never heard of 
any very serious alliiir like ihal of "drawing.'" out 
of beih and smashinii of iurniiure !)y winch an 
un|)opular man is perscculcd in a rcLfinienl. 

I had one adventure, however, wliieli 1 may say 
I rallifr brou^dit on myself. 1 had caused a little 
resentment in Alex, a man before mentioned as 
sponginjr on every one. A friend told me that 
after many kind and mdLjlibourly offices on my 
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part, Alex had boasted in a party, of the use he 
had made of me. as his kettle-boiler. This was too 
much ; so the next time his scout brought, one hot 
morning, Alex's kettle to be boiled, I said sharply, 
" Take that away." " Take it where, sir ? Master 

has no fire." " Take it to " and I am afraid 

I named a place where it would be likely to 
boil rather fast. Alex looked rather glum next 
time I saw him. And one night, espying a lot of 
men of his party, suspiciously standing together, 
bent on mischief, I felt sure mine was the oak to 
be stormed, so I said a word in passing to old Dick 
Colley, who had lately suffered in the same way, 
from the same party, and we resolved on an 
ambuscade to attack the enemy in the rear. We 
stood on the landing just above the stairs they 
must pass, and no sooner did they begin to batter 
than I threw the contents of a pitcher, and Colley 
jerked, high in the air, some small coal and dust 
from his coal box. There was at once a panic — 
all were nearly in the dark — and on the principle 
of ignotum pro mirijico fear magnified the danger, 
and all rushed, wet and bespattered, away. But 
first a heavy coal-pick was hurled forward. I 
wonder what the verdict would have been if this 
had resulted, as was quite posssible, in a fatal 
accident. The Providence supposed to watch over 
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dnniken men has often appeared to me to be 
ivatchfiil indeed. I could name one of the foremost 
men f)f the day, who, when at college, in a passion, 
threw a beavj' candlestick acros«i the table. As no 
harm was done, lowed to pass, but, 

considering all tl quarrels were in my 
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e,\]K'Cled ii. Tlie combatants were cousins; and 
I su]i]iose each vas so glad lie had not ^llot the 
other, thai, treating tliu secutids a.s nolliing, they 
nislied and cordialK slmok bands in a nioinenl." 
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There was a later case, when two men fought, 
and went home and breakfasted with each other ; 
reminding me of a solicitor's queer story of two 
youths — one his client — who, charged with an in- 
tention of making a breach of the peace, were 
locked up about mid-day, while he was finding bail, 
and when he returned to them, about eight in the 
evening, he found hunger had overcome wrath. 
They had sent out for a beef steak and a bottle of 
wine, and were as joUy as two children over a 

cake. 

But I have one case more amusing. One 
childish coxcomb, who had been soundly rated for 
some impudence, wrote a formal chaUenge. Thi» 
the friends of the party challenged considered so 
truly absurd, that they agreed with one who 
volunteered as his second on the best possible 
means of bringing "the man of honour" to his 
senses. A hostile meeting was fixed near the place 
where they used to bathe in Port Meadow. The 
two seconds agreed to put no balls in the pistols, 
and that the party challenged should be at the 
expense of a sixpenny pot of currant jelly to stain 
his waistcoat and shirt, and that at the moment of 
firing he should fall down as if wounded, and 
behave as much like a dead man as possible. The 
valorous youth was allowed to suffer all the horrors 
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u>['i'ii.se for one long day, and one night's 
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name to a declaration that they would never act, 
either as principal or second, in a duel from that 
time forth. This was supported by Prince Albert, 
and soon an order was sent from the Horse Guards, 
that it should be sufficient vindication of an 
officer's honour if, in case of offence given or taken, 
he should refer the case to his colonel and his 
brother-officers. Imagine how necessary this was 
when, not long before, Lord Hardinge, who had 
seconded the Duke of Wellington against the Earl 
of Winchelsea, said, on hearing of a bloodless duel, 
not that he was glad nothing had happened, but 
that he thought the offended party ought to have 
had another shot ! 

Pitt, Fox, Canning, Castlereagh, all fought 
duels — Peel challenged, though he did not fight 
Castlereagh, and challenged O'Connell too. But 
O'Connell had fought and killed Mr. D'Estair, and 
" registered a vow never to fight again," but made 
no vow not to give offence and provocation. 

Now, change the scene from a state of war to 
a state of peace, from opposing pistols on 
Wimbledon Common to the meeting of the same 
parties at the theatre at Oxford. Five years had 
passed away, and at the installation of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Winchelsea, was to be presented 
and in due form advanced to shake hands with 
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In 1860, the Mayor called a public meeting, to 
consider the state of idleness and the temptation 
to which the junior scouts, seventy-five in number, 
as was represented, were exposed during the June 
vacation, by the end of which time debt and 
difficulties had naturally embarrassed them. It 
was decided to communicate with the hotel- 
keepers of watering-places where extra helps 
were likely to be required in the summer and 
early autumn. 

A scout's perquisites are multifarious — not only 
all your little goods and chattels, when you leave 
college, but at all times they claim everything 
left at meals, and expect the reversion of left-off 
clothes. " Budd," said Collins, one day, " where 
is that cold pheasant I left ? " " What them 
bones, sir ? Trifles like that is our perquisites." 
Youths as we were, we felt at a disadvantage 
against these crying abuses. The scouts were 
our waiters at dinner, and when we left the hall 
they came in with their baskets and were entitled 
to clear away all the joints and dishes that re- 
mained. The reason was that their wages were 
too low without board, and this explains another 
charge often called extortion at college. Our 
" Commons,'* of bread and butter and other 
eatables, provided by the manciple, or college 
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had remarked, when lie visited two of my Trinity 
friends, as by no means of a good style, and when 
dining with them, no credit to our college hall. 
One day he dropped into the rooms of his friend 
Wickens, and said that Jupper the confectioner 
had been dunning him, and the best way was 
always " to feed the duns," and give them further 
orders — ^honest, certainly, to increase the debts 
you cannot pay ! — so he meant to give a spread 
and hoped Wickens would come. He further 
talked of men having lost watches and money 
from their rooms, and Wickens happened to 
remark, " I have six five-pound notes to pay my 
battels, and shall hide them in the basket of 
clothes just come from the wash — no one would 
think of looking there for the money — and then 
I am your man for the promised ride to Wood- 
stock." Fisher then proposed to construe the 
lecture to Wickens, for he was a good scholar and 
had a remarkable memory. His master at 
Tiverton said Fisher could learn his lesson almost 
in walking up to class — with twice reading lines 
of Virgil he could repeat them readily. Well, the 
supposed friends rode to Woodstock, and on their 
return Wickens said he had an instinctive feeling 
all was not right, so he hurried to his basket and 
the money was gone I 
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hiding the money. Hedges began to think that the 
saying, "Those who hide can find," had some 
indirect reference to Mr. Fisher. Still further 
Hedges learnt that, at Woodstock, Fisher had left 
Wickens for some time, very unlike the habit of 
two friends out for a ride ; also that afterwards 
Fisher showed several sovereigns when paying for 
limcheon : this looked as if he had changed a note 
at the hotel. Hedges thought he had now evidence 
enough, so for further enquiry, he went to Wood- 
stock, found and identified the stolen note by the 
number, and brought back the waiter who had 
changed it' to confront Fisher. 

Wickens became very much enraged ; he went 
to the tutor and said he should at once apply for 
a summons, and was with difficulty prevented 
from doing so by the tutor's saying that he would 
be answerable for the money stolen if Wickens 
would not prosecute. Fisher was confined to 
his room till his friends could be informed of 
the painful occurrence. His mother was a 
widow, doubtless having had no little trouble 
with such a son. Next term we heard the 
distressing news that the blow was too sudden 
and too agonizing for a mother ; the poor lady 
had lost her reason ! 

There was always some man at Oxford who had 
VOL. I. 10 
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honestly confess that they like stories about 
naughty boys better than stories about good 
boys. 

As a compensation for the uproarious set of 
Trinity, there was a religious set in college. We 
caUed them the Saints, they were all very Low 
Church. Tractarianism was in its infancy. 
There were no High Church saints in those 
days. If men were less thoughtless and more 
serious than their neighbours, they were reduced 
for religious parties and sympathy to the psalm- 
singing class or none. In those days the Bible 
was commonly regarded as much one book as 
Homer ; literal and verbal inspiration was the 
answer to all inquiries. Indeed, the biblical 
ignorance of those days would surprise any in- 
telligent people now. Milman's critical remarks 
in his History of the Jews had excited grave 
doubt not merely of his orthodoxy, but of his faith. 
The present Bishop of London's reception, at Exeter, 
twelve years since, would have been mUd compared 
to what he would have encountered in the times 
I am describing. There was a strong opposi- 
tion to Dr. Hampden, as bishop-designate of 
Hereford, at that time, for what would have 
been thought a very slight touch of originality 
now. The very terms in use — Latitudinarian 

10* 
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when, as the present Bishop C came out 

of church, he said, "The atheist had the best 
of the argument this morning." This reminds 
me of an anecdote of the poet Shelley, related 
to me also by Mr. Slatter : — 

" When Shelley's name was entered at Univer- 
sity College, his father, Sir Timothy, introduced 
him to me as one who would require no little 
printing during academical career. Nor was it 
long before the poetical son brought me poetry 
for the press ; and in a little time he became 
so well-known to my shopmen, that they little 
heeded what he did. One day he came with a 
bundle of pamphlets, merely saying, "You can 
sell these," and scattered them in my windows 
and on my counter and side table. No one 
examined them or even saw the title. Some little 
time after, coming down into the shop, I 
perceived a well known Don reading one of the 
pamphlets, with arched eyebrows and looking 
unutterable things ; seeing me, he said, " Mr. 
Slatter, you must be mad! You will be hooted 
out of the University. *The Necessity of 
Atheism,' indeed! and you are selling such im- 
piety.'* I soon discovered and explained what 
had happened, and as there was, at that time, 
an eminent barrister on the circuit, lodgmg 
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to hear the peculiarly temporal replies of those they 
caUed " worldly men " was amusing. Eound once 
maintained, " Whatever you shall ask in prayer, 
believing, you shall receive." " Yes," said Briggs, 
" but ' believing ' is all the diflBculty. Now, I am 
backing the ' favourite ' for the Derby — if I could 
* believe ' he'd win, you say it would be all right, 
but I can't." " The doctrine is carried too far," 
said Charlie ; " it's no use praying for money, for 
I tried it first thing after a sermon I once heard. 
And it's no good when out fishing; I tried that 
too, and never had a bite." 

Poor Eound was aU but plucked for his divinity, 
and found that piety and theology were widely 
different things. However, there he has been, near 
Portsmouth, working away these thirty years — 
honestly, piously, and most usefully too — in a 
parish of poor fishermen, where I renewed our old 
acquaintance with no little interest. 

One of those whom Eound called the woridly 
and the carnal men — Tom Walker — I found, years 
after, as parson of a rural parish. While I was on 
a visit in Dorsetshire, near Blanktown, I heard of 
much religious dissension ; the people there were 
split in two parties, the Walkerites, and the non- 
Walkerites ; the partisans and the opponents of one 
Mr. Walker, who was ultra-Tractarian, who was 
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ioned one day at Bible- class about Joseph and his 
Brethren, Tom was asked about ' Fall not out by the 
way ; ' he said, ' Perhaps they had no tail-boards to 
the waggons mentioned, and they might tumble 
out; " 

Before long I met a man on the road with a 
white tie and straight-collared coat, which ill as- 
similated with that peculiar style and seat on a 
horse which was never learnt by quiet rides on the 
Queen's highway. After some little reference to 
college days, he said, " I suppose you have heard 
all about me. We are all High Church here ; very 
busy this Easter with church decorations. All 
people were Low Church, except those who were 
nothing at aU, when we were at old Trinity. 
Tractarians were then finding it out; but High 
Church proper could scarcely be said to be invented. 
It is a fine thing for women ; something for them 
to do — to work monograms, festoon flowers, and 
help in the choir, and it leads to flirting ecclesiastical 
no little. I always was musical ; my chants and 
introits are pronounced first rate. Apostolical 
succession and " notes of the true Church " are the 
thing; it puzzles the dissenters to come up to 
that." 

After some sly insinuation of mine, he said, " The 
people look up to me here ; they know nothing 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

HOW SOME MEN ASPIRED TO THE HONOURS OF " THE 
IRELAND SCHOLARSHIP," AND OTHERS CRAMMED FOR 
A "PASS." 

Of all the sets the Scholars' set was, as it should be, 
sober, intellectual, and in every sense improving. 
The present Lord Selborne, then Roundell Palmer 
came up with a high reputation as head of Win- 
chester. Cardwell, Lowe and some of his school- 
fellows, with the late Archbishop Tait, were fre- 
quent guests at the Scholars' table. Well do I 
remember seeing Palmer returning to college, after 
receiving the announcement that he was elected 
Dean teland's scholar. This prize marked the 
best man of his day in scholarship, the contest 
being open to aU — the winners of other scholarships 
included. Dr. Scott was then beaten for the second 
time, as I think he was once more, ftnd won at the 
fourth attempt. There was also among the Scholars 
John Thomas, examining chaplain to Archbishop 
Sumner, and Sir. J. K. Eickards, well known at the 
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bar as late counsel to the Speaker, an office 
now held by the Honourable Chandos Leigh. 
A few only of the steadier and the reading 
men of the college were in this set, and the most 
part lived as men who duly valued their academi- 
cal advantages. Thomas Legh Claughton, Bishop 
of St. Alban's, had just passed into the number of 
the fellows of Trinity. John Thomas was a man of 
more talent than steady application. On dii he 
never would have sent in his Latin poem, which 
won the prize, had not Palmer and others, who 
admired what they read of it, shut him up in his 
room and insisted on his finishing it. The gifts of 
nature are more equally distributed than they seem. 
Gladstone, two years before, was second [proxime 
accessii) for the *' Ireland." The prize was then 
won by Brancker, a Shrewsbury boy, matriculated 
but not yet in residence, who was advised by his 
friend Scott to trj^, if only for practice, but the boy 
beat him as well as others, and won ! Dr. Butler 
of Shrewsbury considered Branker worthy to be 
classed with his old pupils the Kennedys. 

Dr. Butler must have had some extraordinary 
pupils at that- time. The Eev. James Hildyard 
writes : " Brancker actually took the teland 
prize while still a boy at school, and three 
places below me. Butler was so pleased at it 
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that on the board on which were enrolled all 
the honours taken by his pupils at College, he 
caused that of Brancker to be painted (to use 
his own words) Literis aureis majusculis^ in gold 
instead of black letters, and in uncials instead of 
pica. Mr. Gladstone's account of the examina- 
tion in a letter to his friend Jennings, cannot fail 
to interest : 

"I write to give you an account of 
the strange result of the Ireland scholarship 
examination. The successful candidate is 
Brancker, of Wadham. Perhaps you do not 
know who Brancker is. He is a Shrewsbury 
boy, f.^., has not yet left school, and sent up 
here to stand by way of practising himself, and 
to return probably by to-night's mail. This is 
all very funny. I now proceed to give you 
details. In the rear of Brancker is Scott and me, 
and Vowler Short told us plainly the following 
news. That he was very sorry he could not 
congratulate either of us, and that it had been an 
extremely near thing, and that in consequence the 
trustees had determined to present us both with 
books, that 'taste,' which, he said, was a word 
difficult to define, had gained Brancker his victory, 
and then he said, ' Indeed I do not know what 
the result might have been if you two had not written 
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xictory, of a man distancing all his competitors, 
was that of Linwood, nephew of Miss Linwood, 
whose exhibition in Leicester Square of needle- 
work (copies of the largest paintings) was, about 
this time, one of the sights of London. Linwood, 
about nineteen years of age, surrounded by- 
twenty candidates, most of them already winners 
of prizes, said, in the hearing of my friend 
Dickenson, "I know I shall win. True, Holden 
of Balliol was second last time ; still though 
inferior in one point I shall make it up in 
others ; and I shall win." One paper set was 
an imaginar}^ speech of Medea, in Greek 
iambics ; the other candidates wrote from 20 
to 25 lines ; Linwood wrote 99, only one short 
of 100! Soon after he contested the Latin scholar- 
ship, expressed the same confidence, and won. 
He has since published an edition of Sophocles 
and a Lexicon to jEschylus ; he also edited Musae 
Oxonienses. Li all examinations much depends 
on luck, however much on merit. A scholar of 
Balliol was greatly assisted by having the same 
piece of Shakespeare, for Greek verse, which he 
had written under Kennedy's correction at School. 
A candidate at Trinity, set to trianslate into Latin 
elegiacs, " By the Waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept," showed that he remembered Buchanan's 
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his first parliamentary patron at Newark, and 
through life to death his friend. We all know 
how admirably in many offices of State the late 
Duke of Newcastle served his country, and what a 
good and wise Mentor he was to a grateful 
Telemachus in America. 

"Canning may be mentioned thirdly; then a . 
good-looking youth, with classic features and a 
florid cheek, since gone to ' the land of the 
departed,' after having healed up the wounds of 
India as her Governor-General. Next to the 
writer, one on each side, sat two more Governors- 
General in future, though then both younger sons 
and commoners, and now both also gone to their 
reward elsewhere, these were Bruce, afterwards 
Lord Elgin, and Ramsey, Lord Dalhousie ; the one 
famous from Canada to China, the other noted for 
his triumphs in the Punjaub. When at Toronto 
in 1851, the writer was welcomed to the splendid 
hospitality of Lord Elgin, and the very lecture- 
room here depicted was mentioned as 'a rare 
gathering of notables.' Lord Abercorn was of 
the class, a future viceroy; and Lord Douglas, 
lately Duke of Hamilton, handsome as an Apollo, 
and who married a Princess of Baden ; and if 
Lord Waterford was infrequent in his attendance, 
at least he was eligible, and should not be 
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came in ; Sydney Herbert of Oriel, in particular, 
is remembered, and if Eobert Lowe, of Univer- 
sity, was only occasionally seen, it must 
have been that he seldom went abroad till 
twilight " — strange as stroke of his college boat ! 
The readers of the life of Mark Pattison will 
see that about the time I entered, there was m- 
deed much room for improvement in Oxford though 
reformation had set in — " Men not much interested 
in classics or mathematics had nothing before 
them but aimless, idle hours, and even in those 
subjects there was comparatively little temptation 
to read for honours." — Pattison says of his friend. 
Lord Conyers Osborne, that, had he lived, any 
hope of his fulfilling his intention of reading for 
a class was early dissipated by the demoralising 
atmosphere of Christchurch. He was possessed 
by the opinion of his " set," that it was unworthy 
of a man of his position to be " a sap." — " At Oriel 
lectures were regarded as a joke or a bore, con- 
demned by the more advanced and shirked by 
the backward. In less than a week I was 
entirely disillusioned as to what I was to learn 
in an Oxford lecture room. Denison was a 
scholar, according to the measure of those days. 
He knew his Greek plays, and could let fall a 
clever thing ; but I never heard any observation 
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that was not in Monk's notes. Copleston was a 
dunce, and could teach you nothing. 

Pattison dwells on the slackness of duty, the 
slovenly teaching and personal favouritism of the 
whole system. The election of fellows was 
specially discreditable; but public opinion ap- 
proved the method, and, provided the man was, 
or was about to be in Holy Orders, and came from 
the specialised locality, he might be bad indeed for 
all the rest. The fellow was elected rather for his 
jovial qualities than for his intellectual or moral 
merits. The colleges were clubs, and clubs to which 
were elected only clubable men. Oriel was the 
first college that reformed itself, requiring mental 
gifts, and above all originality. A man must have 
ideas in the first place, and the force to make 
those ideas tell in the second. With these quali- 
ties the electors cared little for the honours a man 
had taken. Keble, Hawkins and Jenkyns were 
double firsts, but Whateley, T. Mozley, Newman, 
and Hurrell Froude, were all men of lower classes, 
chosen before men who had taken higher honours 
for original ideas. 

Fifty years since a man might read for honours 
in classics or in mathematics ; there was nothing 
else. Two men, I remember — good scholars both 
— who could not explain the mysteries of an 
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eclipse or tell the name of the reigning family in 
France. It was only exceptional, I allow, that 
good scholars were more deficient than bad 
scholars in general reading. The same intellect 
which leads to the one study is not likely to be un- 
accompanied with an interest and curiosity about 
the other. Still any favourite pursuit as well as 
classics is known to render men occasionally in- 
different to common topics. This was so far true 
of Alexander Dyce, of Shakespearean reputation, 
that his friends used to say that he asked how the 
Eeform Bill was progressing six months after it 
had passed. Still it was a decided loss to many 
men that there were no schools and no prizes to 
excite emulation in modern history, law, or 
natural science. As to natural science, it had far 
less attraction to students generally than at the 
present time. Comparatively few believed in 
geology ; and many said the study was worthy of 
an infidel, as involving a questioning of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. No wonder — a Jesuit's 
edition of Newton's "Principia" shows, by a 
particular reservation in the preface, that even 
mathematical demonstrations must yield to the 
received doctrines of the Church. Dr. Buckland 
was at this time gathering a few pupils with 
equestrian lectures in the country around Oxford. 
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I remember his saying that the Earl of Abingdon 
was digging for coal in Oxford clay, but he would 
consent to be burned, like another martyr, in the 
Corn Market of Oxford with the first cartrload 
which was brought out. 

The " Little Go " and the " Great Go " were the 
only two examinations in three years of residence 
to make the idle men work in earnest. Half of 
Horace, four Greek plays, and logic, or sometimes 
three books of Euclid, were the usual programme. 
The deirree of proficiency exacted in classics was 
far less than ten years after. Men like Briggs I 
have heard examined and passed when the sum 
total of their acquirements, whether for mental 
formation or for useful information, was worth 
little indeed. I used to give a little friendly 
coaching in Latin writing to our friend the Count. 
He did contrive to pass his Little Go, though after 
seeing sitivationihus in some supposed Latin he 
brought to me to correct, I almost despaired of 
my pupil's success in the Schools. • 

With men of this class, the longer at Oxford 
the less they were likely to know. School know- 
ledge evaporated faster than it could be replaced 
by the mere atmosphere of college. The Little 
Go served to cause just a little flicker in the 
socket, to prevent the flame from quite going out 
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by the time for the Great Go and the degree. 
Here then came the struggle between wits dull 
from disuse and a certain quantum of book 
learning to be attained. Clifton, or some other 
noted cramming " coach," was like Gull or Paget 
to a sufferer in extremis. Briggs, Kobinson, and 
Perrott — first-rate men across country and well up 
in racing and sporting subjects but in little else — 
I well remember in this critical position. I used 
to go from room to room during their last term 
to judge of progress, and I used to lend no little 
assistance. Indeed, I had some reputation in 
amateur cramming, for on one occasion I had 
made a hit, quite by accident I admit, but as my 
friends were disposed to allow me credit for a 
happy conjecture I continued to trade on the 
reputation it gave me. I had led Tom Locke 
through the history of David, and next day he 
had the same in the schools ; and on another 
occasion with Harry Green I anticipated most of 
the questions set in logic. 

Briggs, Kobinson, and Perrott had been at 
Oxford a month before the October term began, 
to make one final effort with a daily cram from 
CUfton. On the first day of that term, arriving 
about seven o'clock, and expecting to find no one 
to speak to that evening, I was glad to have from 
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cUi Hudd tlie usual recognition and useful informa- 

tinii: 
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ting ; a fox's head ; and whips and spurs hung on 
stags' antlers, widely branching over the fire-place, 
marked the natural man — while one scheme of 
logic and another of tjrpes and prophecies on large 
cards, with a list of last year's meets (of hounds) 
pinned up in the space between, were stuck on 
the walls below, while two fancy pipes and 
cigars in a tumbler, with a stuffed pike and date 
of his catching, formed the chimney ornaments. 

After the usual greeting Tom said, " You've had 
no dinner, I suppose ? The buttery will soon be 
open for an early supper. I can give you a glass 
of egg-flip, for Charlie is expected ; but that is 
more than I may take. Why, my coach would 
forbid anything stronger than tea or coffee, or 
perhaps aperient medicine, but I tell him not to 
draw it too mild or the body would rebel against 
the brains. Still, we all live by rule, the rule 
being not to get drunk. Very hard, but it can't 
be helped — it is only for a time. He says I shall 
win if I only stick to it. I am pretty good in 
logic, and have a slovenly notion of divinity, 
which by luck might do, but Clifton says another 
week's work will make it respectable ; though as to 
my other books I'm not safe all round. But all 
this time I've had no partridge shooting, and 
by the time I know my fate pheasants will be 
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enough. Kow, my good fellow, where is 
■lid of all this stuff Three mouths ago I 
liriow a syllogism from a predicable, and 
divinity, I had only that misty notion of 
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discipline, and daily communication with a tutor, 
as also with some men of superior mind in the 
lecture-room, and generally it formed a better 
preparation for life than any of the non-academi- 
cal were likely to attain. 

While talking with Briggs in came the Count, 
as he said, "Just to have a look at this poor 
grinding creature and enjoy a sense of compara- 
tive security." " I shall have my fling till next Mid- 
summer: though, Clifton said, if I would only 
go steadily on, I should be pretty safe in one more 
month — but that one month would have been the 
death of me ; so I have shied the post." 

"Now, be persuaded. Take good advice; go 
on," I replied. 

"Go on, indeed! Why, I've stopped for a 
week ; all those days lost in training ; the cage 
door open, every idea has taken wing and flown 
away by this time. Clifton must catch them 
again at my next Go. Besides, here are Mark 
Murrell's hounds handy for a near meet and 
the Duke's about Bicester, and I have a chance 
of good shooting near Abingdon — all instead of 
stewing away over these horrid books. So I 
intend to have my fling." 

And most vigorously did the Count set about 
for what he properly called " having a fling " — 
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pursuing pleasure without overtaking it ; for that 
depends on a certain relation of the dainty to 
the appetite, of the excitement to the tone and 
spirits to respond ; sometimes the human lyre is 
out of tune, and jars and vibrates without the 
harmony required. If rushing irom one place 
and form of amusement to another; if flinging 
down the reins of self-command ; if flinging away 
present time and thoughts of future — strenua 
inertia — with all one's might and main ; if fling- 
ing oneself out of bed into a breakfast party, 
jolly to others but not to all, with appetite spoiled 
by the last night's wine ; if flinging oneself thence 
upon a horse and galloping after hounds all 
day long, liable of course to cold drenching 
showers by the cover's side when the hounds do 
not find ; if flinging oneself ofi* the horse into 
hall and thence into a wine party, to be followed 
by a supper spread but scarcely tasted — for those 
wild birds live more by suction — and if reckless, 
wretched and reeling, spent with fatigue and 
exhausted with excitement, fevered with punch 
and pufied with tobacco smoke, to fling one's 
clothes on the ground and to fling oneself on the 
bed — if this is to have one's fling, Count Wratislaw 
had his fling to his heart's content. 

After leaving Tom Briggs, I found Belton and 
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Phipps alike seedy, weary, and disgusted, as men 
compelled to toil through subjects for which they 
had more aversion than taste — all against the 
grain as much as the most horrible pages of the 
old Eton grammar ever used to be to a boy. 

It was a little relief to drop in on Charlie, who 
was also up for Greats. Charlie had, I said, been 
bom with too great excitabiUty of brain. Some 
brains are like peas-pudding ; some men are about 
as highly organized as a suet dumpling. Such 
generally are the "highly proper and correct 
characters " ; men who are less likely to go 
wrong because there is no go in them at all. 
But Charlie, sharp and brilliant, had wits for ever 
in effervescence. He could rarely settle to read 
till late at night, when the day's supply of animal 
spirits had time to evaporate. Well, Charlie I 
found about ten o'clock ; he saluted me with, 
** Ah ! my good fellow, I heard you were just 
come up. Here am I, digging through Virgil and 
Euripides — these are my two books — and I have 
dug up two or three things worth having. TuicSj 
O Regina quid optes exphrare labor ; that is, * the 
only hard work fine ladies do is to find out what 
they want.' Some such people are more bored at 
ordering dinner than others are in having no dinner 
to order. Don't you wonder this piece of Virgilian 
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satire has never been quoted before ? — ^Now, there 
is another bit in Euripides — ^IVe never seen it 
quoted; have you? — ^where Medea, quite like a 
modern lady, sums up her miseries thus : 

^^ ^ Of all animated nature we women come into 
the world with the most wretched lot. First of all, 
if we can't bid high for a husband we must go with- 
out one, and at best we are the slaves of his 
humour. And to run the risk of a bad one is the 
sorest trial of all ; for separations are no credit to 
us, and as to a divorce, it is out of the question.' 

" The same is the case now. The man can easily 
make out a case for a divorce ; the woman has 
more to prove. 

" And when, perhaps, you have just come into a 
new neighbourhood (and ladies have a poor chance 
where they are seen every day), how can you tell 
whom you choose as a partner for life ? If you 
find a good one the yoke is easy and life's burden 
light, but if a bad one you had better make a die 
of it at once. 

" Now I like that idea, that when dropped down 
and arrived among people new, and when drawing 
new covers on a distant visit, girls have their best 
chance, * but,' says Medea, * it is quite a blind 
bargain." And then, in a most modern strain, 
Medea goes on to say, * If a man is bored with 
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being at home he can get rid of ennui by going to 
his companions, that is, his club, but our life is 
centred in one living soul alone.' And as to the 
men being — as they boast — alone exposed to the 
dangers of war, Medea thought the ladies had some 
set off against that, for she says : ' I would rather 
be three times under fire than once in the straw.' " 

This was a sample of the spirit in which Charlie 
read the classics. He once construed, in lecture 
about the poor pilot Palinurus, who was a spoil for 
the wreckers, praedam puidsseU " they took me 
for their perquisites.^^ 

Charlie read widely, though in translations, and 
said he liked to go, like Ulysses or iEneas, to those 
in the shades below and hold a sweet converse 
with departed spirits ; and thus he had enlarged 
his acquaintances, now actually spread over some 
two thousand years and more. 

He continued, " I spend no money on Clifton or 
other Coaches. I am as apt as possible in logic 
by coaching Briggs and Co. My divinity I have 
rubbed up in the same way. I advised Briggs and 
Perrott that if they would only question each 
other, however small their stock, they would find 
that teaching another was the best way to learn for 
themselves. Briggs said to me, * How is it I can 
remember a dozen winners of Oaks and Derbys, 
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degrees, subject to the same pecuniary worries, for 
however long suffering were the Oxford tradesmen 
in my time, they always tried to make you pay 
before you left, and for this purpose they eagerly 
scanned the names on the examination list, quite 
in the way of business. Debts could not come at 
a more cruel time for what are called a Bi/fious 
fever, and tic doloreux added miseries of its own 
to the work of the schools. 

As three weeks of this anxious work were pass- 
ing, the Count would occasionally drop in ; some- 
times about breakfast time, in red coat and overalls ; 
sometimes with a great coat over the same, all 
splashed and mudded, on his return from a run, 
and sometimes at supper, returned in his buggy 
from some theatre of strolling players in a barn, or 
other diversion in Abingdon or Woodstock. What 
he chiefly came for was to see if any other man had 
taken off his name to keep him company ; he 
would then feel better reconciled to the thoughts 
that he had done a silly thing. He made very 
short visits. Sometimes he would hardly enter the 
room, but would stand with the door in his hand, 
or at most he would only come in and lean against 
the fire-place and scrape his boot on the fender, 
impatient that his friends at this critical time took 
so little interest in his amusements. '^ You vote 
VOL. I. 12 
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iiie :i bore," be vould say. " I see yon would cut 
me, now these confounded books are iu the way," 

'Ihf Count, in his heart of hearts, hardly wished 
they .'•hould get through; not but that he was a 
\cr\ ijood fell( ' to acknowledge such 

tetlinjzs even t< it men act from nii:!ced 

iiuiiives, and thi eratandthe self-alloyed 

Pfiiliments of 1 of human hearts will 

rt'^ulily enter il rigs; for if his friends 

Were wise in re was foolish in leaving 

ofi', .iiid therefore tucn . 'ss could hardly fail of 
proving an extra sting to him. 

" You iifed not come ht'ie jirclfiuliTig von desire 
our .-uccL'ss," .-aid Tom riii|i|is, " with formal good 
wislics \vi' should ralluT lake as jji'aiUed, when we 
know you do not above half wish us toj/el ihroujfh 
afiET all.'' 

" Speak for yourself;' said Tom Hriggs. 

"Thank you, Tom," s;iid the Count ; " whv, 
Pliipps, you are too bard on a fellow. Dim't vou 
remember, when out shooting one day at AVood- 
stock, saying yon didn't half enjoy looking at that 
long-tailed pheasant I had brouglil down, when 
you could not touch a feather? Well, that is just 
A-liat I feel now. A man never likes to realize 
that he has been a fool.-^At all events I shall not 
be plucked.' 
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" No great damage to your literary character if 
you were," said Phipps. " But I am getting on 
swimmingly — though the Thirty-nine Articles are 
the bother to me. I wonder why there are so 
many of them ? " 

" Why," said Charlie, " it is all for your sins, to 
be sure ; just forty stripes, save one — as you seem 
smarting under the affliction." 



12» 
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THE "GREAT GO AND "NO GO AT ALL. 

My next visit was to a student of very different 
character, to Hilton, one of the scholars who was 
just making the last skimmings, as he said, over 
his list of sixteen books for a first-class. 

In the days of Mods and Greats, my friends may 
be curious to see a first-class list of olden time, all 
at once to task the memory of some fifty years 
since. Hilton's list was Aristotle's Ethics and 
Rhetoric, Butler's Analogy and Sermons, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, two books of Xenophon's Hellenics, 
First Decade of Livy, Sophocles, .^chylus, four 
plays of Euripides, four plays of Aristophanes, 
Virgil, Horace, Terence, Juvenal, and the " Annals " 
of Tacitus. 

Mods seems to be an invention to divide and 
concentrate attention on about half at a time. 

Many men tell me that they have now-a-days 
some decided advantages in getting up their 
books ; that they have lexicons, notes, and various 
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facilities now, which we did not in my time 
possess. I reply that such facilities are also 
hindrances. 

Hilton had correct views on such matters. — No 
lexicon, he said, can give those nice shades of 
meaning which you may perceive for yourself by 
comparison of passages, and proving in effect a 
lexicon to yourself. Of lexicons nothing is more 
true than the old Greek proverb, " A big book is 
a great nuisance." I remember Dr. Giles, who 
afterwards wrote a lexicon, boasted, when at 
Oxford, of the very few words he ever wanted a 
lexicon to explain. And what are your ingenious 
grammars and notes to Sophocles, jEschylus, &c. ? 
They are accessories, I admit, but only accessories 
after the fact — that is, until you are familiar with 
the forms and phrases on which they comment, and 
not before, you cannot digest them. Though 
when, and only when, so familiar, they serve 
usefully to confirm and to give form and ex- 
pression to your own observations. So wisely did 
John Locke say, "Grammar (that is, anything 
beyond nouns and verbs) should come at the end 
of education, and not at the beginning; as it 
should be used as the analysis of language you 
already know." 

This will show what kind of a scholar was 
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Tlilinn. But ffilton had a strong stimulus to 
extriion. I knew Hilton's famil}- — thev were very 
p,„,r — and his private history, of exceeding merit 
ami self-denial. His father, the vicar of Xew- 
rhiirch, had hi ife one of those ne'er- 

du-wells who a le toall their relations. 

liiikless and e i firat, he had recourse 

In money len aa usual, made bad 

^^■ll|■^^•, and resi aestration of his li\Tng ; 

jiiiil Imtforthe I son Hilton had won 

t!ic fsieem of all who k.^^./ him, Hilton's talents 
HiiL'lii have been poorly cultivated. But there was 
a iii:ii(lcii aimi in ihc l";nnil\- wtm iiail nursod him 
a-^ :i haby, and rvcr afirr i'mnKl a splierf for her 
malenial iiisliiu-t,-; in tlic ^i•^t<.■l■■s cliilil. Tliis ^r(,od 
crcaiurt' — -in most families then' is one — con Id 
sc-rapc lo;:clluT fllOd, wlii.-li wilh a Triiiily 
.'icholarsliip, made ii[) cTiMiiuli for the necessities, 
but left no iiiaiviii nver for any of ihe follies of 
Oxford. A fellowslup <.f about £200 a year 
Hilton eonsidered depended (Hi his fifst-class ; he 
then roidd take pupils an<l keep house ■witji a 
favoiiriif sister, and insure her some comfort and 
diversion too, so necessary amid all the domestic 
worries daily arisiuL' from the vagaries of tlie hare- 
brained father. Hilton was tridy self-denvin^f. I 
was not the oidy one who, deeply syinpatlii:^ing 
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and liking the society of so good a fellow, used to 
ask him to the Magdalen ground, to bat and bowl 
by turns in cricket practice ; or to take an oar on 
the river ; and sometimes he had the loan of a 
horse from friends, who were well aware that 
Hilton felt he had no right to any recreation which 
cost him a shilling. 

It is therefore easy to imagine what mixed 
motives, what feelings of a more generous kind 
than the mere ambition of other reading men, 
surged in the breast of Eobert Hilton. The whole 
family watched and listened to every anticipation 
of his success, and had occasion indeed to be 
anxious for his future. Hilton felt that on his 
class in this examination the mainstay of the home 
might depend. Such striving men used to be 
common enough to keep each other in countenance 
at Cambridge, but less so at Oxford where Hilton's 
position among men in more easy circumstances 
had peculiar temptations and difficulties. 

"It is an anxious time," said Hilton, as he 
turned over the leaves, looking for the passages he 
had marked with D, for difficult. " No man," he 
said, " can be equally ready with every part of 
sixteen books ; and who can tell how far he may 
be fortunate in the questions or passages to try his 
reading for three long years ? " 
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I remarked that he looked rather pale, and as if 

rest was much wanted. 

'^ Yes/' he replied, ^' but I am told this is the 
common lot of all reading men, such is the brain 
work of these last days of preparation. But think 
of the zest with which I shall read when it is no 
more to satisfy examiners, and as it were to screw 
up my mind to the measure of theirs, when this 
crisis of my life is over. Beading for a class they say 
is discipline, a preparation for the dry work of life." 

"Suppose you go to the bar," said Short, "a 
solicitor may bring you a brief of dry facts — say 
that John Doe broke Eichard Eoe's head, the 
provocation being perhaps a long story of intricate 
parish matters, and all this you must master with 
far more accuracy than the details of a fight in 
Thucydides, ready for the court next morning. 
A class man is ready trained for the dry work, 
while a man who is only used to pick and choose, 
reading for his own improvement, as you would 
say, would be unfit for the practice. Again, in a 
statesman's life, see what facts and figures of the 
least interesting kind form by far the greater part 
of a life which some suppose to be all scientific 
diplomacy or legislative. So," argued Short, " all 
life is reading up to examinations of some kind ; 
your competitors in all professions are your 
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examiners, ready to hit a weak point, and soon 
see whether you have learnt your lesson ! " True, 
too true; but this is anything but a pleasant 
prospect to a man of literary tastes. 

" In other words," I said, " you must agree with 
Hodge, when he said he began to find that * this 
here world is not all beer and skittles.' " 

The time now drew near ; about four days 
remained. Already that long list of candidates, 
in which men feel nervous in reading their own 
names, had appeared on the doors of the schools 
and in college halls. You have only to divide the 
names into sixes, to see when your turn comes 
for vivd voce. And now Belton, Phipps, and 
Perrott are surprised with an invitation to break- 
fast with Isaac Williams, who, my youthful friends 
may be reminded, was author of the " Cathedral," 
and one of the originators of the then new Oxford 
Tract party. 

The idea of Williams asking us," said Belton. 
Why, he would like to fill the college with one 
half reading men like Hilton, and the other half 
with saints like Eound. He began very civil to us 
as freshmen, but after that row in the Count's 
rooms, and finding we cut both chapel and lecture 
with every excuse we could invent, all of a sudden 
we found ourselves no longer in his classes." 
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'I'liu explanation was that Short bad the sense to 
•->' ili:itthe rougher chuts of men had better be 
i;i[i(li il over to him and the more promising and 
uiMc r set left to Williams. 

'• And what n want of us now ?" 

v:i> l!ie questi nd all. Williams not 

"W^ liffore had widence as tutor, fired 

lilli -anguine \ Bvating the college — 

]i;ii i>, of ma] naen other than the 

"iiu;: men of th ' Bociety always were 

ml ;i!\vays woidd be. ne nad invested his future 
lujiil^, as parents invest their unborn children, 
illli all 111,- lii;_.h ,|ualilii.- h,. «i-lu(l Ilium to have 
- 111.. n-Mill "I" 111- liiv-ii lii,i;l 
William- ; 



l'.,,,i 



libc- of 
mil a r.. 

Jim wliiii 
viH hllil- w 
li-|„.r-,., 11,1 

■i.-uh ot ih, 

v.sl, hu lll'-i 

•iiiiia liefoiL- 

Whin Ihu 






i-y lU'parUal 



moral and -jiirilual 
.\mon,i; llif wilder 
h oiii of his element 
ill- amoiii- Ihe wild 
llhoii, I'liiOiard, Lee, 
ai- Hull- sr.iiie for his 
rary. 

, ivllccled lliat ihese 
■ lliclr final llight and 

wor-f, lo .-how Ihe 
irlli, .-mull, east and 

whal lillle good he 
illcf/f life, 
■akl'asl, Belton and 
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his friends were taken quite by surprise 
with that cordial greeting and hearty sym- 
pathy, which at once thawed the icy manner 
with which, for twelve terms, they had taken 
off their caps to Williams. "Pray, take off 
your gowns," he said, " as more comfortable at 
breakfast. You vrill not want these gowns long. 
Time flies. So short a time it seems since you 
began in my Herodotus lecture. I know you are 
not reading men, but many men, being more 
practical, find a useful sphere in life as well ; only 
we say less of that here, because this place is, I 
may say, consecrated to the love of learning ; 
though Mr. Short reminds me truly of the Wyke- 
hamist motto that the * manners ' even of the place 
*make the man,' and we are all liable to be 
moulded by our environments. There is a moral 
and a social just as there is a physical atmosphere, 
and we cannot live insensible to it." 

During breakfast he continued : " You have 
several days left, and in that time I think I can 
do you a little good. You must come to me 
every evening about seven o'clock, and we vrill 
practice examination. I know the cardinal points 
and how to make your papers far more presen- 
table to the examiner than may occur to you. 
In Latin writing especially, most men know quite 
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I,;iiiri tiiough if iJiey would only use sucli words 
as .■uc familiar to them, aiid not attempt some 
Kiyk- l>i-yond ihem. Above all, answer only 
Vdii lii.riestly know. Guesses or 'shots,' as 
r:ill iliiin, rarely " ' (pledge and too often 

brir:i\ irrnorance, r you cannot explain 

Aniir-cll', whereas voce au ejtainjncr 

iiiii:lii --ee a 'me at seems 'madness,' 

ami ].ut you in th " doing youraelf fall 

jri.-ii.v.- 

Tlic party came away pc ect converts to that 
rliiiMi;iTi goodness before supposed to be the mere 
l;iii;ni.-iMiL ui uuv i.'i tlic l'mII.-^:)' siiiins. "When 
Charll,. iiriinl ii he Slid ii was ..iily what lie 
t'N(u..-l,M, "\\illi;inis always was a jTucd fellow, 
(iiily Mul nf Inric anil Www wilh Mich a st-t of 
luiL'inll} s<'aiuii> a- \(iu. You'll sav I am pit-aoh- 
iiii: In }uu. Inn ymi miisi [nit u]i with soIilt inith 






l.onl ladnii's accoiiii! nfhis rxaminaticii in 1 770 
is aiiiiisinLj' : '"1 was I'xainiiKHl \n Ih-hrt-w and 
History— 'Wlial is ilu- lh>l)R-w fur llu- jilace of a 
skull;-' I ivpiicl, '(ioL-niha; 'Who fuuuded 
Viiivcrsity CoHcL't'''' 1 slalfd (ilumi^h more than 
d(.iibitui) 'Kiiii.' Allied luuiided it."" "Very well, 
t-ir," said tin.' cxamiTU-r, "you are eumpcleiil for 
\uur deiirt'e," 
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This is quoted in Dr. Knox's essay, in which he 
says, " The greatest dunce gets his testamur as 
easily as the greatest genius, though he knows no 
more than his scout : and even the masters who 
examine are sometimes equally unacquainted with 
such mysteries: but Schemes, as they are called, 
or cram books, containing forty or fifty questions 
are handed down from age to age, from one to 
another, to make a show of knowledge for ex- 
ammation." 

I remember seeing a man locked up by Purdue, 
then the clerk of the schools, for two or three 
hours to qualify for his Doctor's degree, that the 
clerk might be able conscientiously to certify that 
the said candidate had been ready for a learned 
disputation with any comer, according to some old 
statute — of course no one could come but through 
the keyhole I So long does the form survive the 
substance I 

Mr. Bedel Cox says, as late as his day, the 
examination for a degree was a farce, with merely 
a set of stock questions. There were "Eegent 
Aasters" to go through the ceremony — for a 
ceremony it was, and nothing else. Some men 
were too scrupulous to enact this farce, and joined 
in a cry for a real examination, though examiners 
generally did not object to dine with the candidate 
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afler 


llie fatigues of the morning; and the 


following 1 


was 


s:iiil to be the prace : 




1 




Siy no moM. my 7000^ rrirml, 
l.vijutitdi, i/iurmdt tad tkt 


W.-T. isnnplM vlth til. • A-<™- 
rf-^ipm/ortiA' ^^^^H 


A'm// 


•i'lhatprofo. 


old form of 


plucking. 1 


In M 


)Liii' college e 


unbridgc the pluckt-d 1 


mail 


lieard ''Dei 


I may go 


down," — 1 


mad 


c, satirically, i 


■ sound like 


' Descend | 



TIiL' Class List for Honours, as a stimulus to 

.study, wa:^ .■stal)lish..a, (.■hicfly by C\ ril .I;ickMiii. in 
18n7. 

Lik,- IbiL^arlliV idir appu-r.liri- sid.; l)y sidf with 
tlif iTuhi.siriiiu> ai)])ri'iitifi', \\u hd'i lidtoii wcirkitig 
ill a llKir^t L'<'iifi"uus spirit, sJdt: bv sldf willi Btdtoii, 
Fernjlt :uid their iVii^iids, mt-ii whu Wdtdd imt care 
if I'vury word lliey vert; duzitig (jvlt passed clean 
nut (if iiiiiid c-duld they only lingt-r that slip of 
paper wiiich tesiiiics that tlic bearer had " satisfied " 
the examiners — sonieliiiK^.-s loo easily satisfied by a 
great deal. 

Isaac Williams had given this select party a 
sample of his art of leaching. In Latin writing he 
impressed that good Latin was better for llie 
schools ihaii near iranshuion with any Latin not 
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classical. Belton was surprised to find how by a 
little ingenuity he could render passages for which 
at first he wanted words. " Every man," said 
Williams, " can turn Latin into English ten times 
more easily than he can turn English into Latin : 
he has a habit for the one but not for the other ; 
the art of teaching Latin writings is to practise 
and form a habit for both." And for a Divinity 
lecture what was their surprise when Williams 
began with the Church Catechism and the Prayer 
book and made his pupils search their memory for 
scriptural proofs, gradually radiating from that 
centre! In all these lectures he evinced such 
cordiality and sympathy as made them ashamed of 
their long indifference to a man capable of proving 
so good a friend. 

And now the schools are opened ; the eventful 
day has come " big with the fate " of Belton and 
Perrott and about one hundred and fifty others, 
for that was about the average at each half-year's 
examination. 

Of course a breakfast was prepared by sym- 
pathizing friends. The loan of white bands was 
volunteered, those most in request being the lucky 
ones, that is, those worn before without a pluck, 
for there is generally a little superstition with men 
on these critical occasions. 
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1 kinds of rumours as uaual were meutioned 
lit expected strict neiui of the ezamlners. 
n!u a new examiner, was reputed a great 
, M) it must be a good dinnity examination 
,ii.-fy him; r*"- "^^ ^ whose crude ideas 
•/u- had just led, would be equally 

iilable to tho ! weak in Aldrich. 

- to the sty! riends, these sporting 

li:id been got ite a new character, 

nothing like 3ting coats or shawl 

iLMjits (the fancy Oi lay), but Clifton had 

t.".led a quiet attire, like men of steady 
:icii.'i> ami " dv^^rrviriL' youn^ nuMi." 
I .-cf ;i liuinlif'il iiK-Ti, or more, nioyt of iheni 
iTii: x-ijtiii^ il' luil atixiou.-i, lo iiule mure pale 
; iliaii llui-i(i, and lo n-ileei thai ihe occa>iou 
;> a i;ia>i> in llie life of so iiiaiiY — the seasuii of 
aralion |ia-l aiul the \vii.k' world in various 
itii-s ami (.■ouiiliies about lo open before theiu 
is were an iiileresliiig study lo any man who 
lived loTiLi eiiuiiLdi lu understand this life as 



C'nuni \Vrali^la\v"s eotninent was more eharacter- 
ie. of Ills .s(jt : '' WJial a lot of men in the so-called 
iisiiii (]f learning without a gliost of a chance 
overtaking it, a chase in which the further they 
• the further (liev are behind, like old Matthews' 
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cockney at the Epping Hunt, who cried out 
* Coachee, drive me a-one-and-sixpenny fare, after 
the stag.' Three-fourths of these fellows would 
make a clean slate of all the knowledge they are 
here to make a pretence of, if only sure of that 
one slip of paper. What a pity it is they don't 
sell the bits of paper at once, and save all 
hypocrisy or humbug about the matter." 

Charlie alone seemed easy and confident enough. 
He knew they must pluck half the men at least 
if not satisfied with what he could offer. He 
whispered to me, "Perrott's chance is very 
doubtful. Belton and Phipps may shave the 
right side of the post if luck favours them, not 
otherwise, for Clifton's men are all for appear- 
ance. Why, what can CUfton do at all genuine 
in three months' reading after three years' idle- 
ness ? — with men who know less than when they 
were fresh from school. All these men have been 
in the proctor's books, and they are all afraid of 
the effect of bad characters, though Isaac 
Williams told me that though a good word 
may be heard, but that rarely, for a very 
deserving man, as to others the examiners con- 
fined their attention to the work before them." 

I had provided luncheon for this party at one 
o^clock. The Count was with me awaiting the 
VOL. I. 13 
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-Mtrn of our friends, "and to bear," as 8aid the 
I'urii. "whether they had flooreil the logic or the 
'L'ii' bad floored ihem." 
Ill Tliey came almost breathle^ and in a great 
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''Ad with indignatiuD. 
M hoj gut his ticket 
us ! Whoever heard 
ery first start I — The 
down upon ns for 
ihoose the examiners 
I drmbt they have a list of us and the story 
1 Jericho afl*air too. — I'll not wait to be 
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Belton ; don't shy the post : you may be well in 
the running still ; besides Perrott didn't train with 
Clifton's lot ; and we all knew he was the weakest 
horse in the field — Here," he said, picking up the 
bands from the fender, " put on your colours ; you 
can but lose after all." 

" True, true," said Phipps ; " perhaps my morals 
are as shaky as any, and as black in the proctor's 
books too, but I'll see the end of it." Meanwhile 
the Count had poured out nearly a tumbler full 
of sherry and was administering it to Perrott as a 
general panacea for all the " ills that flesh is heir 
to," the " mind diseased " included, with, " Here, 
Perrott, my good fellow, only get this inside of 
you and you'll be better. Don't be down in the 
mouth ; why, you are a free man now ; quite a 
gentleman at large, now. Yes, and Mark Murrell's 
hounds meet at the quarries to-morrow and you 
shall ride my mare till her tail drops ofi*." 

Meanwhile Charlie took Belton aside and said, 
" I would bet five pounds that the examiner took 
an early glance at Perrott's logic papers, because 
he suspected copying. See that deep gash on 
that picture frame ; I saw Perrott cut some leaves 
out of Aldrich's Logic against that frame in a 
nervous hurry, and pocket them just as he was 
starting for the schools. This never answers ; it 

13* 
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I ;isy In .see if & mnii Ls copying; he ifl fumbling 
-Mmeibing and looks suspicious." 
Tills ex]jlaDation of Pfirott's mishap satisfied 
It' 11 and he resolved to try on. 
- h is vt;ry odd," «ai(' Short, one day in me, 
• >\y mtn do contrive to ;et some of their work 
M I'lir ihem in the scl is. One man I knew 
ill not write latin fit a pass, and I was told 
meant lo have it d( e by a friend; so I 
iiinned llie examiners, ut my informant told 
till' T,;iiin was doiif for him after all." 
■ A <_al in a conuT must figlit," and man in his 
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door and only about three yards in, and distribut- 
ing the Horace papers for that afternoon's work. 
Phipps peeped over his shoulder, read the first 
line and backed out without being seen by Mr. 
Moberley and caring little for the amazement of 
the other candidates looking on. Whether Phipps 
could have passed in Horace without this 
assistance I do not know, but at the same 
examination Bob Eobinson — Crazy Bob we used 
to call him, from his reckless conduct and 
scattered wits — could not write a single pro- 
position of those set from Euclid, yet passed 
from copying two from a selection of the most 
difficult he had in his pocket. I cannot but 
reflect that if these three cases of imposing on 
the examiners occurred in my experience alone, 
how many other instances of similar bad tricks 
may there not have been ! My friend Canon H. 

« 

told me of a Cambridge man, a first-rate classic, 
whose mathematical papers excited the suspicion 
and incredulity of the examiners, being so much 
beyond the man's college reputation — so he was 
watched and found copying from one of the best 
men of his day while sitting opposite him. In 
one instance he had arrived at a right answer with 
some figures wrongly copied in the premises ! 
Charlie said these tricks did not come up to 
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si-H'^e of boneaty, especially bec&use Che can- 
ii.'s were treated as gentlemen without any 
■iiiplimeittary espionage : but Wratislaw said 
ir itupusing on examiners was dishonesty they 
' :ill dishonest alike, at Clifton, wliu dealt iu 
■ niake-believe scraps \ knowledge, was not 
•V ilian the man who si , wooden nutmegs or 
ii'l canaries — or "flovers without nx>ts," 
( liarlie, *' doomed wither as soon as 

ii>!— for this is the I ,e illustration of the 
imposition." "If it ia not 
■I* fidse pretences' i' '^ "' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

GOINa UP FOR A FIRST CLASS, WITH A VERY IN- 
TERESTING EPISODE. 

At len^ith the day arrived. Belton had notice 
from Purdue, many years clerk of the schools, 
to appear next day with five others : Five of the 
six were usually seated with papers of questions 
while one was examined. 

" Belton will be up at twelve," said the Count, 
as he looked into my room, with his gown on his 
arm, " of course you will come and hear him. 
Not that I trouble the place very often — the very 
look of it makes me melancholy, and as to old 
Purdue I would as soon meet my undertaker." 

When I entered, one promising man, Baxter, 
who might have gone in for a class, had just 
finished with eliciting some complimentary remark 
from the examiners. "This will make it worse 
for Belton," said the Count, " to come after such a 
swell examination as that." 
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Aud now Belton was called from the side desk 
^vlK■rL■ he had been employed. He bit his lips and 
w:ilki'd resolutely up with a glance at his friends, 
:i- iiuich as to say, "Here goes at last, neck or 
iiuilaiig." The Greek T^'raent was put into hia 
1i:iii<), and he was told U) sad. It was uo little 
Mil i-lactlon lo identify a *age in which be felt 
(•;il'i', uiid AS lie read as slov y as he could to make 
i!h' little he knew go a lo way, tlie Count said 
In I'iiipps, "Well done, ielton, there's a good 
Jill mimitfs run without a check." After that 
tnllmved a question or two on the Articles, one or 

IWM Mil t_\|-,s ,„■ pl,M|,li,.ri,.- "all Mill uf ViTlC.-Ilt's 
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came out all his friends ran out to congratulate 

him. " Fool that I was," said the Count, " to be 

afraid of such an examination as that. Why, I 

could have answered most of the questions 

myself." True, true, but the first you missed 

would have been followed up by others probing 

you in your weakest points. This is a common 

mistake, my friend ; it always seems easier to the 

lookers-on. 

Still there were some anxious hours to be passed 

by Belton. He had heard from Isaac Williams 

that after the divinity examination all the papers 

of the candidate were surveyed together, and 

the question had to be decided, whether in the 

balance the candidate had done quantum suff. 

or not. 

At five o'clock the examiners came out and 

brushed hastily past half a dozen men anxiously 
waiting. Immediately after Purdue appeared, 
holding the testamurs high over his head for fear 
they should all be snatched away at once. The 
Count, who volunteered to stand for a painful 
quarter of an hour with the five friends, waiting for 
the other candidates, was nervously swinging his 
gown strings and pacing about the door of the 
schools. At once all the six friends rushed 
forward. " Don't be in a hurry, gentlemen," said 
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runiui', standing high on the step to be above 
ilii'Ui. "Here arc five out of six ; all safely 
ilinuL'li but Mr. Wilkins of Oriel." "Uurrah 
!"■•[■ Hilton! " cried the Count, and soon with 
siiiilhu' exultation from le other friends in 
\v;iiiiiJL% you might have sten them running at 
iliiir best s])eed — their wns flying out like 
bl;irk wings behind them — i irth, sonth, east and 
\vi-,-i, tliougli poor Wilkins' friend stood sorrow- 
tiilly tixed to the spat, he had asked one 

nii>f.' nueslioii of Purdue, and then he walked 
|);iiiil'iiltv away with lieavi,' step and heavier heart. 
In iHTfonii wIkU TiKiiiy a tikiu Iki- R-lt tu b.- ibe 
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drudgery and self-denial to be followed by the 
same sickening anxiety and torture of suspense 
over again ; and all ending in another pluck, 
too, I should not wonder. I feel as if I never 
could bring myself to try again. Plucked am I ? 
and I must write it home — yes, home ! There's 
no way to hide it, and in a week every one that 
knows me here or at home must hear it all." 

The sad soliloquy of many a man. 

Oh, what a misery it is to be plucked ! I 
remember one undergraduate who was driven 
mad by it and committed suicide. Some will 
speak lightly of a pluck at college ; for, of 
course the idle and shameless will everywhere 
find a few to keep them in countenance. But I 
never knew a man so bold as to deny that a 
pluck was a very sore subject at home. First 
of all, the very name of being plucked sounds 
in almost every ear as the just punishment of a 
brainless idle dunce. The term itself is con- 
temptible ; it is associated with the most stupid, 
spiritless animals of creation. When we hear 
of a man being plucked, we think he is neces- 
sarily a goose. This is the general association 
of ideas — not always the just conclusion perhaps, 
for we know that some few clever men and good 
scholars have been plucked from too little atten- 
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> some one subject; still pubUc opinion is 
inodifieil by solitary exceptions. As long 
fi my iiiemor)' will carry me, down to the 
t day, there liiu* been scarcely 
I' in our language w! ,ch seems to conm 
i;^fing a reproach or to let a man doi 

■reneral estimation ,lf as much as thiaj 
Mid " phick." It is an imputation whidt* 

(]f no reply, no defence, and no remedy. 
mot be concealed, ai d in some cases is 
fi irgotten. " A worthy kind of man that, 
vf," was remarked to me oiioe of a clergy- 
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As regards the university regulations, there is / 
no limit to the number of attempts you may make 
or to the plucks you may sustain, but few colleges 
will allow more than two. At Christ church I 
have known a single pluck to involve a hint to 
leave. 

The term plucked, or now " ploughed," some say 
is derived from the habit of plucking the proctor's 
gown to whisper a non placet to stop the degree, 
chiefly on the part of a creditor for debt, 
though some say it originated from some such 

• 

. incident as this : The clerk of the schools was 
one day sweeping up torn papers and worn out 

pens and quills, and said to a passing friend, 
"See what sport to-day — see the feathers of the 
geese we have plucked." 

One of the logical definitions of a man, giving 
his genus and differentia, is Bipes implumis, very 
like " a plucked man." 

But to resume our history : Briggs and Phipps 
escaped, as said the Count, by the skin of their 
teeth. Wine parties followed and healths were 
drunk, and speeches to their honour, as if they 
were the heroes of the hour; and to pass seemed 
all the easier from their success. This reflection 
made the Count more down in the mouth than 
ever, thinking, "Why shouldn't I have done as 
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- 

And now the pass men had cleared away, and 
the schools reopened for the classes, and we heard 
all the usual prognostication that Balliol would 
have, say, two firsts, Christchurch three, and 
other colleges as many in the hopes of their 
partisans as would soon douple the highest 
number on record. The number used to be 
about six: in the Midsummer of the year 1843, 
strange to say, there were none, and about the 
same time no Latin verse was good enough for 
the usual prize. The largest number of firsts I 
ever remember was in 1834, when Lord Sher- 
brooke, the late Bishop Jackson and Mr. Allies 
formed part of a class of twelve. 

There were four days of paper work, eight 
papers in all, mornings and afternoons. And I 
was pleased to see from Hilton's looks and spirits 
that he had every reason to be sanguine. Then 
followed six more days for desperate reading, 
before the day for the vivd voce of Hilton of 
Trinity — Hilton Edwardus ^ Coll : Trin : as it stood 
in the list of candidates. 

There was no little college pride in Hilton's pros- 
pects in the class Ust. Benham of Balliol at the same 
time was at the height of his fame, and more than 
once it had been observed that though Brahma from 
earlier advantages had stood before Hilton for the 




:in>l scholarship, they would find that Hiltou 
made up hia lee-way and would show the 
IT of the two for his degree. Therefore, Nor- 
1 ;iiid WittoQ felt disappointed, as I was, when 
■,i[d that Hilton had not been able to afford "s 
■li " during the long vacation, though his rival 
I'i afford one for these four precious months, 
•!i, as every Oxford mau remembers, so often 
i>"-s the final struggle for a first. 
M- this reason, the nearer the day drew to 
>j IS examination the greater was the excitement 
\i'- college. Some sanguine non-reading men 
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play," said Norman. " I have marked out for my 
own use all the passages a man would not take at 
sight. This will save time and leave you fresh for 
something else." 

Accordingly Norman led Hilton as he said over 
all the most dangerous ground, and tried him in 
all the little niceties of scholarship before breakfast 
seven days together. 

There are those who never will forget the day of 
this particular examination in the schools. It 
commenced late in the day, an hour and a half 
devoted to divinity and the sciences — most about 
the latter. Now the sciences were not Hilton's 
forte. Though not supposed to be really deficient 
in science, every other subject was known to be 
more to his mind. In these days a certain party 
of private coaches — ^more especially, Hayward Cox, 
threw a mystery over Aristotle and secured a 
monopoly in private coaching, by encouraging a 
belief that no candidate was safe unless initiated by 
one of this clique into the " crochets of the schools " 
crotchets not to be learnt by any plain ui\der- 
standing from the books alone — ^so, the idea that 
Hilton with no such preparation was entered for 
the University stakes was deemed as daring a dis- 
regard of the odds as when Lane of Queen's, des- 
pising the training or the style of Stephen Davis, 
VOL. I. 14 




ir:iined his own boat for the bead of Uie river, or 
wlii-n the home-tramed Wild Bayrell, with the 
Litilecot groom for a jockeyi was entered for the 

And DOW the sciences *•■•» done, and well done — 
ilif Aristotle examination ver — leaxHng the strong 
puiiits for next morning — and Isaac Williams who 
|]a>1 »aX behind tb« exanuEers all the time, a very 
picture of sympathy and nervousness, said there 
had not been a better science examination that 
itrm. Great therefore was the triumph of those 
sceptical individuals who had ventured to maintain 
llial CVix .inil Co. were now at a discount. Hurrah 
for ihf rei^'ii of comiium .sense, or as Charbe said, 
'■ The force of huiiilnig coukl no further go." Great 
also was llie confidence with which all Hilton's 
friends kxiked furward to the morrow. 

Hilton's turn for i-tr<'i i-oiy did not come till two 
o'clock on ihe first day ; so many friends were not:- 
prepared for this day's examination, but the way 
in which he disposed of his sciences that dav wa^ 
news which soon spread and filled the schools the=s 
next morning. I went to SiKjrt to excuse rax — 
lectnre thai I might hear Hilton examined. " He^ 
.•iaid " tliis is the fourth application. I thinklhai- 
betier send you round to say ' Xo lecture thi:^ 
morning,' esjiecially as I liave reason to believe 
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that Hilton is in a fair way to do credit to the 
college/' 

The schools were early crowded with Hilton's 
friends and others interested in the honour of 
Trmity. 

The examination, though prolonged for three 
hours, passed off in every point as well as could be 
desired; but towards the end there was a little 
consultation and whispering among the examiners, 
one of whom was about to hand Hilton one more 
passage to translate when the senior examiner 
seemed to be saying, " Enough." This gave Hilton 
time to look around to the left and to exchange 
glances with his friends. It was fortunate for 
Hilton's equanimity that he did not look in that 
direction before ; for that hasty glance was not too 
hasty to reveal a certain bonnet, however quickly 
shrinking back by the door; and in a moment 
Hilton was overpowered by the sense that his fond 
sister had found a friend to bring her over that day 
from her home near Abingdon to witness this 
critical examination in which her hopes and those 
of all the family so long had centred. 

Hilton was a strong-minded man with much self- 
command ; still the utmost he could do was to take 
the book presented to him with lips convulsively 
pressed together in stolid silence and to take time 

14» 
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I'lioke down his emotion, no discredit to the 
vest heart. It was plain lo the examioer thM 
f sudden feeling.' had overcome him ; and t 
or examiner once more interfered and brieflj 
, in the name of " '.he examiners, that OD \ 
vv part they thsnl im for a verj- good ( 

nation. 

need not deacnbe the weU-known sounds ataij 
iipling over the benches which tell the examinen 

I he candidate is in a moment to be surrounded 
• troops of friends ;" a 11 less need we intrude 
>ii those solemn confidences and words of endear- 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

TAKING A DEGREE. SOME NICE BOYS AND WHAT 

BECAME OF THEM. 

One more remarkable occurrence I must chronicle 

of this term's examination : Lord C , of 

Jesus College, who eventually took a second class^ 
strangely and absurdly broke down in his divinity 
on the first occasion. He was asked as to a King 
of Israel. He replied rightly " Saul." " Quite 
right sir." " Afterwards called Paul." " Stay, 
. we are speaking of the Old Testament and you say 
* Saul, afterwards called Paul.' Am I to under- 
stand that this Saul, King of Israel, was the same 
person that was afterwards called Paul ? " " Yes, 
certainly." 

" Then (shutting the book) it is quite needless 
to continue this examination." 

Lord C was followed out of the school 

by his friends and Welbore, of Trinity, among 
others, who said: "How could you be such a 
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in: 


>l:- 'Saul* was all right; why did you iia^| 
lvl' ofi* a winner? You must have seen tfaev^f 
,.-. .something wrong." ^| 
'Never mind," he said, "if the eiaminerii^ 
u:s and mine differed as idely aa all that, therfl 9 
.s no use in humbi ; any more about thftj 

And what became of on? Fifty years, yoo 
1 , have passed. "W it is his fate and fortune 



r so auspicious a beginning ? 
Oxford and Cambridge have proved the 

stepjiiiig stones I)y which many a man has passed 
from vilJjijre obscurily and narrow means to the 
hijrhfst rank in Chiircli and State. A clever 
yonlli, ])rovided lit- has that inliexible per- 
se- Vfia net.' wiiiuli tlif facihlies of ability are too 
apt to discnuraj^'f, is no sooiht at coUtge than he 
has his inot on llit' laddt-r, with a chance to 



I ii^'ard notliitiL' of Hilton but on an occasional 
exclianyt of hl-w,- papers, ■which each believed to 
be fntertaiiiing to llie other, for thirty years, 
when lie wrute to ask my interest at Madras for 
his sn[i, just iij)])Minied to the Civil ;:^ervice. Ilillon 
was ilien Dean of ISlaiiktown, !o which eminence 
lie conciseh' said he iiad risen first by Oxford 
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coaching, secondly by a Fellowship with college 
tutoring, and his turn at the offices of Dean and 
Bursar of his College ; then university proctor, 
and lastly head-master of Blank School, where his 
eminence as a preacher, and the wide interest that 
such a mastership in time commands, enlisted so 
much sympathy for a long and laborious Ufe that 
on the principle of solve senescentem he was 
shunted into a Deanery. 

Here I have enumerated the steps in the career 
of many a rising University man, who begins with 
nothing, and ends in an Obituary with, "Dr. 
Blank died, aged 75 ; Will sworn under thirty 
thousand pounds." 

Less studious men, beginning too fast, burn out 
the candle of life in less than seventy years. Of 
Briggs, Charlie, Belton, and Perrott, Perrott alone 
survives to laugh with me over what once choked 
his utterance — ^his pluck, and frolics various. 

Charlie, as he drew more and more deeply on 
his patrimony, I used to meet in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, one of the many poor 
scholars who go there morning after morning, 
distracted with the literary wealth at their 
command, while they hope to freshen up some 
worn-out subject and turn a penny in Paternoster 
Bow. These are the men who add to the 
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iii-rature, bat never could master any single 
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which brings the prodigal to a sense that he must 
depend on himself alone. In the extremity of his 
distress Charlie, was saved by a legacy from an 
aunt, but this was well-nigh exhausted before 
I read of his death, aged sixty-five, at the house of 
a widowed sister. 

When I read this I thought of Charlie at the 
breakfast party in Belton's rooms the morning he 
and his friends took their degrees. Charlie stood on 
a chair and acted auctioneer in a humorous way 
to dispose of Belton's pictures, stable effects, and 
other sundries : " Here, my friends, I stand to sell 
some of the goods and chattels of a highly 
respectable gentleman, too genteel to be otherwise 
than short of money ; goods going without 
reserve, ready money and no tic the conditions of 
the sale." 

The Count was particularly invited to buy all 
the cram books and English translations, though 
he said the very sight of them took away his 
appetite ; he said that the stag's horns and Briggs' 
" pink " (hunting coat), quite new — a piece of 
extravagance, he said, Briggs dare not sport 
before the governor — would be more in his line. 
Belton's hack, which had had a little accident in 
the off-knee, elicited from the Count a bid of a 
pound a leg — a bid which, mounting up to five 
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poutiJ a leg, he allowed to be knocked down to 
liiiii, stipulating for the saddle and bridle into the 
bar<,r:Liii. A whole heap of unsold hacfa erentu- 
ally furmed a decent jriie tB BeHou's room from 
wliich, be «al^ -muj man might pick and 

rhni>se aa he pleased, for e :e he had finished his 
fdiu':uion he only wanted loee sight of them for 
evtr. Some of these be ire in my study to the 
pn'si'Tit hour. 

AimI now, after going in * body to the roomfl of 
Mr, Copeland, then Dean, to eat their own bread 
ami butter, and to read through the Thirty-nine 
AriicU's iTi his proseiice, pro foniui, they all went 
td thf CoHVncation House to be dubbed B.A. No 
liitlL' latiL'litiT was caused when, being told to 
wi-ili: thiMr iiaincs in Latin, one Arthur Taylor 
wrote liinisi.*If down Arrturii--i (astronomically) 
instead of Art urns Taylor — a fine exemplification 
of the hi'iiidil he had derived from the three years' 
study at Oxford when he did not know the cou- 
venlional Latin for his own name. 

iiui, in a mood as all were for fun and jollity, 
few things could have been more laughable than 
the followiii.L' scene with liHggS :— 

Bri^L's had never heard of extra fees for Grand 
Compounder, nor consequently of the series of 
formal ({uesiions usually a.sked — asked to deter- 
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mine what fees, depending on income, should be 
exacted. 

Briggs, on being questioned, deemed the clerk 
monstrously impertinent, and with these feelings 
the usual questions were put and answered as 

The Clerk : Have you £300 a year in land ? 

Briggs (with astonishment) : No ! 

The Clerk : Have you £300 m the funds ? 

Briggs (impatiently) : No. 

The Clerk : Have you £300 house property ? 

Briggs (louder and more indignant still) : No. 

The Clerk : Have you £300 in any securities ? 

Briggs : No — not — not one d — n. 

Men used to pay for their degrees more or less 
in proportion to their estates, if they had any. 
Those who possessed a certain income were 
obUged to graduate as " Grand Compounders," a 
custom only extinct in 1857. Men who had £300 
a year paid extra fees — £30 instead of £7 as B.A., 
and £40 instead of £14 as M.A. — were called 
Grand Compounders, and wore a red gown on 
being admitted to the degree. 

Imagine, if you can, anything as absurd as the 
following ceremony, and all to be enacted on the day 
preceding the degree of a Grand Compounder : — 
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' candidate, vith the Dean (tf hiaCoU^^, waited 

■ Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors to ask. 
xtra grace," and to solicit their attendance. 

■ morrow, accordingly, whatever the distance 

weather, the Vice ancellor and Proctora 
ix'pected to head a procession, consisting of 
ivitid Compounder with his *' presentator " at 
Ic, and the members f his college, cheered 

■ Wily to the Convocation House by the rabble 
ii' Ijells of St. Mary's — quite a show spectacle 
'iiisers. 
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The ceremony of taking the B.A. degree bemg 
over, our friends soon appeared, flaunting their 
bachelors' gowns, and if I remember rightly, they 
set anything but an example of maturer years 
and 14 for the few A, U.e, ren>ain^ « 
college. 

As Briggs was a Clifton man, and known to me 
from boyhood, I never quite lost sight of him. 
His father said to me, " Where is the good of 
Tom's B.A. He will not go into the Church, and 
if he did, it is too late in the day for sporting 
parsons. At the Bar a man must have far more 
wits than Tom to pay for his wig : and as to that 
chance in my brother's (the merchant's) oflice, 
when Tom said he was half disposed to go, then 
my brother replied that he was no longer half 
disposed to have him. " Business," he said, " is 
imperious ; no half measures will do. It will be 
a very awkward thing to have to send Tom adrift 
when I see him smoking his cigar at all times, 
with a flower in his button-hole, or absent and 
swinging his cane in Eotten Row. I think that 
my nephew, John Willis, is far more likely to do 
justice to so good a place." 

Mr. Briggs, senior, like other fond and indulgent 
fathers, went on still grumbling and still humour- 
ing Tom, being not a little proud of Tom's re- 
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putation as a fine fellow at the covers or acrosB 
country ; so Tom lived on in idleness till too late 
for any profession. But fathers, even those most 
indulgent, do not live for ever. They even die all 
the poorer for that easy good nature which cannot 
say No. And when Mr. Briggs, senior, was dead 
and buried, Tom became alive — alive for the first 
time to the fact that not only was the paternal 
income rather reduced, but that when divided by 
seven, the number of the family, and Tom's 
education and various expenses as directed by the 
will had been deducted, his income was about 
enough to pay, on his usual scale, for cigars and 
turnpikes. But no more turnpikes for Tom 
Briggs, for in more senses than one this wondrous 
horseman had come to the ground. 

What could Tom do ? What was he fit for ? 
There was held a small committee of ways and 
means, but with more irony than sympathy. To 
charter a hansom cab was not then discovered as a 
common resource for broken-down gentlemen; 
still, Tom could write sporting articles, and in 
hunting and racing he was a first-rate authority. 
He had also, like the unjust steward, been rather 
open-handed and free in wasting the goods of his 
father, and so far was popular, having made '^friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness," and literally 
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many were ready "to receive him into their houses." 
Tom had exactly that genial and pleasant nature 
which to the worn-out and blash possessors of 
wealth is as balm to their spirits and oil to their 
bones, and, as there is nothing for nothing in this 
world, this was the light and airy quid for their 
solid qtw. Tom was a capital fellow in a country 
house, so easy-going and obliging that Lady 
Wideawake once said you could give him a shake- 
down in a garret and push him about as if he went 
on patent castors. Then Tom would get up 
charades, bud roses with her ladyship, make her 
boy a rabbit-hutch, and take the least attractive old 
maid down to dinner. Tom had also acted courier 
for a party up the Bhine, and done a little 
gratuitous bear-leading for his mere expenses, and 
at all times he made a point of laughing at the worst 
jokes and lending an ear to his host's dullest 
stories. So Tom was just the man to be invited 
for the best shooting and fishing, and his fame 
in the hunting-field extended his invitations to 
Market Harborough and the Leicestershire meets. 
Now it happened fortunately that Tom, having 
from time to time assisted the usual contributor 
to some sporting papers with useful information, 
was asked to take the place during the illness of 
his friend. This led to a permanent appointment, 




li<'>;;iii>'e the editors saw that Tom, as a gentleman 
ti'tni, with tlie entree of country houses, could 
^<u{>l>ly information not available to repoi 
L'lr IV rally. Ill this Tom succeeded ; the masi 
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II was a manly, good-looking fellow, and 
oiirite with the ladies, and once he had 

rli:inrr nf a l:uly "f tlik' witli a handsome 
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for ever after, but not so. That old marchioness, 
at whose house this play of " Love's Labour Lost " 
had been so far enacted, only invited Tom to make 
fun and enliven her visitors, and when this story 
was whispered about, of course it was the greatest 
fun of all. "There is always something in the 
misfortunes of our dearest friends for which we 
are not altogether sorry," said Eochefoucauld. 
This is true indeed of married ladies as regards 
those who fail in nuptial honours : for few 
women were ever known to grieve because some 
rival was plucked for her matrimonial degree ; so 
Tom was merely told, with a sly look, by his 
hostess, " she was afraid he was a sad, wild dog, 
only he must not do it again." 

Still Tom had lost a chance. When Gay the 
poet had made money in the South Sea Bubble, 
he was advised to realize and " to make sure of 
at l^ast a leg of mutton and a clean shirt once a 
week to the end of his days." Tom Briggs, like 
Gay, lived to regret the chance of those simple 
essentials so carelessly thrown away. For years 
I read Tom's articles under the name of Spero in 
the sporting papers, and met Tom with telescope 
at his back, duly accoutred and dressed in the 
newest toggery — ^the very picture of a man who 
spent all he earned — at Ascot and Goodwood. 
VOL. I. 15 
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But these were fine weather races. "Busmess* 
even in racing is ^^ imperious,'* and Tom had also 
to encounter the trying days of vernal and 
autumnal courses, and had no time to lie by or 
to spare himself ; so rough work began to tell ; 
first he appeared with a walking stick, and then 
had something more like a crutch for his rheu- 
matics, and about ten years since his place knew 
him no more, and another reporter of a iSu: less 
stylish character reigned in Tom's stead. 

What could Tom do? Where were his rich 
friends now? By sixty-five a man has drifted 
into the new latitudes of mere casual and short 
acquaintances — "Man never continueth in one 
stay." The tide of human life had ebbed and 
left him stranded. I heard, as more than once has 
happened in my long experience, that in the hour 
of Tom's utmost need there came forward a good 
old lady of the family. In his younger days Tom 
never liked her, and she abominated him : they 
had grown up side by side when young, but all 
about an aunt's will by which " Tom had far more 
than his deserts," they had come to like each 
other's room better than the company — ^more akin 
than kind to each other. Well, this lady was now 
disposed to make it up ; for loving is more pleasant 
than hating : even our enmities fade and pass away 
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in this mortal state. So she took Tom in, rheumatics 
and all, for nearly five years, and then a brief 
Obituary in a sporting newspaper told of what 
Mr. Briggs of the Sporting Press once was but 
now — ^now no more. 

Tom's is only one of many cases in which I 
have realized the truth that friends one by one 
drop about us as leaves drop off trees. " By the 
age of seventy," said Sidney Smith, " I felt like a 
man in battle, who is quite prepared to see his 
comrades fall around him." Happy are they who 
have learnt to depend on themselves alone, or, as 
time flies fast, they will find themselves wandering 
among strangers and passed with mdifference, as 
old fellows who have had their day and must 
make way for others — shunted on the road of 
busy life. 

How little do men like Briggs, Fhipps and 
Belton think of the life before them when just 
free from coUege lectures, examinations, and 
other checks and restraints. They feel as if their 
troubles of life were ended instead of beginning. 
One is in a Curacy ; his rector not always pleasant, 
but always in authority, which he soon makes 
felt, and even the rector's wife may be an impe- 
rious mistress too. He has sermons to write, 
superannuated cottagers to read to, schools and 

15* 
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clothing clubs, funerals and weddings to attend, 
which all demand punctuality. These items open 
to us a long series of duties, with no lack of paro- 
chial gossippers and busy-bodies to keep ns up to 
the mark. Such a life soon shows us how much 
more than this world's usual stock of liberty we 
had at college, and how much less we should ex- 
pect any where else. In every other sphere of 
life we find it the same. The ties perhaps are 
different, but they are strong ties still. If not 
"by the sweat of his face," by the fretting 
of the nerves and by the throbs of an anxious 
heart, man eats his bread. We may shift our 
burden but not escape it, and even when we seem 
to have done so, the very absence of toils without 
sets free a craving brood of restless cares to run 
riot from within. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



THE debtor's PROGUIESS — FIRST PART. 



** At first I entered college," said Eichard Lyall, 
" I hated the very name of debt. — My friend Mad- 
den called upon me a few days before I left home, 
and said, * Let me give you one piece of advice ; 
never order what you have not the money to pay 
for ; ready money needs no accounts ; but long 
credit will baffle the calculations of any man 
aHve.' " 

" Oh, that does not apply to me," I answered ; 
♦* for I feel quite uncomfortable if I owe any 
tradesman a shilling." 

" * So I could say once,' was the reply ; ' but 
before I left Magdalen I could walk about quite 
at my ease £500 in debt.* 

" I bought my cap and gown at a tailor's shop 
in the Turl. He said he hoped to have my custom, 
and would give as long credit as any man. I told 
him that was no recommendation to me. * I do 
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not know that, sir,' he answered : ' you will find 
the convenience of it after a little while ; such, at 
lea.st, i.s usually the case at college/ I am ashamed 
to say this very cap and gown was not paid for till 
twa years after. 

'* My debts gtt ; I forgot that though 

fieverally BnuU, ecoming collectively 

large. I bonght aistcoats of one man, 

and trousers of aoks, grocery, wine, 

pictures, furnit ; confectionery to 

entfrtain my friends, anu ?r articles, each pur- 
cha.-i(.'d at more shops than one ; these, together 
with thtMiirii of b(ials often, aiul hurse.s occasion- 
ally, soiiTi caused me, quite unconsciously, to have 
a li^it of twenty creditors. At the end of two terms 
I fonTiJ llial I owed tliem, as nearly as I could 
guess — for I did not like to ask for liills- — on an 
average £.j eacli. Here, then, were debts to the 
amount of £HHI as a nest-egg ; or, I may say, as so 
many dragons' teclh sown to raise up a host of 
enemies to destroy me. 

" This stage of my progress was one of pitiable 
ignoranre and childish heedlessness. I knew 
nothing of the value of money, never having had 
above £5 winch I could call my ow-n, til! the day 
my father gave me a cheque for £72 12s. as a 
quarter's allowance at college. 
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" Out of this about £47 remained when I had 
paid battels ; which sum seemed to me so large, 
that I uever thought of estimating how much it 
would allow for each kind of expenditure ; so it is 
no wonder that I found my bills amounting to 
more by half than my allowance. This first stage^ 
I can honestly say, was one of excusable ignorance. 
Had my father not been exceedingly thoughtless, 
he would have presumed that I should want occa- 
sional advice and admonition. He might have re- 
flected that he was continually surprised at the 
accumulation of his own expenses, even after all his 
experience. This should have convinced him at 
once that the management of money must be diffi- 
cult to me ; and had he gone to Oxford at the end 
of my first term, collected my bills, and talked in 
a friendly way about the company I could afford 
to keep, and pointed out the extent to which I was 
outrunning my income, I have no doubt that my 
present ruin and disgrace would have been averted ; 
for at that time I was a stranger to the temptations 
which, at a later period, rendered counsel useless. 

" And here I cannot refrain from observing, that 
of all the blindness I have ever witnessed, that of 
the fathers of my fellow-collegians seems to be the 
most remarkable. 

" K a man brings up a son as a lawyer, a surgeon. 
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or a merchant, he makes such an arrangement with 
a professional man in his own town, that when the 
hours of business are over, he may take charge of 
his son under his own roof ; or if he sends him 
to a distance, he articles or apprentices him to 
some substantial family man, who undertakes to 
act a parent's part. But if the same man sends a 
son to Oxford, though from the number of thought- 
less youths who meet together, he might feel sure 
that the temptations must be stronger than in any 
mercantile town in England, he leaves him without 
inquiry for three years together. He may say, 
that he presumes tutors will render his vigUance 
unnecessary ; but with what reason can he presume 
that any tutor can adequately perform a parent's 
part ? Common sense must tell him it would be 
very diflScult to do ; common experience proclaims 
that it often remains undone. In every newspaper 
he may read the fact that there is no such check at 
either university as will prevent a young man from 
incurring as many debts as the tradesmen believe 
he will be able to pay. To this extent the father 
knows his son may ever}n^here obtain credit ; but 
at Oxford or Cambridge he may be sure that he will 
be trusted to a larger amount, because, as a mem 
ber of a university, he is naturally presumed to 
have more money at his command. 
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** A second observation I have made about 
fathers is, that when they do attempt to advise or 
instruct their sons, they evince such an ignorance 
of their ways, and such want of sympathy for their 
feelings, that they utterly fail in gaining their con- 
fidence. Once, and only once, did I ever hear a 
man say that he could call his father a truly confi- 
dential adviser and a friend. For the most part, a 
fi&ther and * father confessor' are two widely 
difierent characters. I have heard many a man 
declare, that if his father had ever manifested in- 
dulgence and consideration towards him, instead 
of a distant austerity and impatience, as if he ex- 
pected to find him a very model of perfection, he 
should have been glad to have asked his advice and 
assistance at a period when he might have avoided 
the most ruinous consequences. 

"Quite recently a father was speaking of his 
son's follies and extravagance as a peculiar and 
exceptional hardship. * Oh I ' I said, ' there was 
nothing exceptional in his teething and hooping- 
cough as a child. Eemember your own feelings 
and thoughtlessness at the age of twenty. Be 
sensible and expect the same phases and de- 
velopment in him.' 

" But to return from this digression and writing 
of coU^e temptations (as they were some fifty 
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years since) — I said that debts to tlie amount of 

£1U0 accumulated in my first two terms. 

" This completed the first stage in the debtor's 

progre.ss — the state of Ignorance and Heedlessness. 

This was followed I, which I may call 

the Nlage of Tempi 
" J Titver had a: 

inL' inau. I wen! 

degree without h 

having few resour 

those from without. 

tion was the want of the family fireside. When I 
lived at home, so long as I coidd sit with my feet 
on my fatlierV fender and sip a glass of negus after 
diinier, ami talk to my sisters, or go with them 
occasionally to spend the evening willi a neighbour, 
I was perfectly contented. A few sliillings spent 
in cigar.s and .sometimes the cost of a ticket fur a 
ball, was all I had occasion to spend. But at 
college, lliis fireside, or the amusements which 
supplied its place, were ruinously expensive. 

"I must explain, that at five o'clock we meet at 
dinner to tiie number of ten, twelve or fifteen men 
at each table. Tiie conversation is lively and in- 
spiriting, about the college boat, the steeple chase, 
or the hunt, or some match to come off between 
some two of the sporting set. As soon as dinner is 
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over a man will naturally desire to cany on the 
name conversation over a glass of wine. K you re- 
ihse, you must separate from your friends as they 
run helter-skelter up the staircase to the room of the 
man whose turn it is to furnish the wine : you must 
endure to be called a slow fellow, and may some- 
times be nearly pulled to pieces by some of the 
party, who lay hold of your gown to lead you off 
}}j force ; for these high and jovial spirits will take 
no denial. Kyou persist, and say you cannot join 
them, you must sport your oak, and shut yourself 
into your room and all intruders out, and there 
remain alone in the dumps, till the chapel bell calls 
you to encounter the same set of men again more 
boisterous even than before. After chapel you 
must sit in solitude all the rest of the evening. 

" Nor is this all : society cannot be kept up with 
this seclusion. You must forego your position in 
your college, and sink down among a set of slow 
men whom you do not like, and who, as is too often 
true of slow and economical men at college, are 
not exactly of the style and stamp you would de- 
sire to characterise your associates. Of course this 
does not apply to studious men. A love of litera- 
ture is a great safeguard : it produces habits of 
recreation and visiting very inexpensive. Neither 
does the full force of this temptation apply to those 
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who resolutely resist from the first. I am only speak- 
ing of the verj'' common case of men who inadver- 
tently become associated with those in whose society 
they delight, but cannot afford to keep. From this 
you may estimate the degree of self-denial required, 
and the strong temptation that all but reading 
men must feel to join a wine set every day after 
dinner. I do not say that all even of those who 
are not reading men are so tempted ; I speak only 
of men who are what every father would wish his 
son to be, men of honourable emulation, fine- 
spirited lads, and general favourites with their 
companions. 

" Supposing, then, that a high-spirited lad does 
not resist this fireside temptation, as we will call it, 
and, believe me, it is one of the most trying 
description ; let us follow out this indulgence in 
all its costs and consequences, and consider what 
it involves. 

" First of all, it involves a large consumption of 
wine, and a formal wine party, with a handsome 
dessert, at least once a fortnight. Of course in the 
same society there will be an occasional inter- 
change of breakfasts and suppers. In all these 
entertainments the most expensive men set the 
fashion ; and even those who desire to be most 
economical will strive not to be outdone. * While 
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we are in for it,' you hear men say, * a pound more 
or less is not worth saving ; least of all, at the risk 
of being called shabby.' The cost of this kind 
of society is not confined to college walls. Who 
can hear of all the animating exploits of the 
hunting field without desiring to have just one 
day to see what hunting is like? Who can sit 
by, especially when the bottle has gone freely 
round, and hear of a proposal to order a buggy 
and drive over to see some theatricals in a barn, 
or to enjoy other scenes of life and jollity, which, 
though certainly it is very foolish, yet it must be 
confessed that some of the gravest fathers feel 
merry as they hear it told in the vacation, little 
suspecting that it is a kind of fun for which they 
will one day have to pay — ^Who can hear this, and 
at all times say, * No, I can't afford it ? — ^you may 
go every one of you, but I shall stay at home.' 

" The force of this temptation may be the better 
appreciated when I remark, that here again a man 
feels that he loses his standing, and is called, and 
actually becomes and feels himself, a slow fellow 
compared with the rest of his set, unless he some- 
times joins their sprees, and shows that he is as 
much up to fun as any of them. As to expense, 
he is told it need only be for once in a way and 
that it is not as if a man were to keep a couple of 
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huiitiTs for three years together. So he thinks, 
^u'jj eiisy man, there is no reason why he should 
not unjuyjust one hunt, or only one tandem ; or 
iiiiTtly to say he has done such a thing, enter 
a burse ill one— — ■*' — '- "''" last — steeple chase. 

" Hiiuever, sa; 3 college friends, is it 

luit tui> true, that Lations in this mortal 

World, one of ih© tible is a craving for 

artificial excitem impalience of that 

f)imil which is thi roduced by the first 

cup ul' pleasure, a. i only to be allaj^ed 

even for the time by a yet larger draught from a 
^eeviTid:-' 

■' Tfinplation is like a sly old wIieedliiiL^ beggar 
that must be frowTicd ofi' our premises at first 
sight. We must not allow him to c<inie near us, 
or listen to his guileful tale. If once you give 
way to his iinportiniity, and relieve liis iiecessitie.s, 
lie will not only (■onie again far bolder than before, 
but, he will tell a dtizeu others, each more urgent 
than the last, and you will be beset from all 
quarters and on alt pretences every hour in the 
day. 

" Again, if you caiuiot bear to be (jutdone in 
doors, you will be equally reluctant when out. 
If you have hunled or driven a tandem unce to 
please others, yuu will do so a second time to 
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please yourself. Probably you may be compli- 
mented on your dexterity by some who are judges, 
or taunted by some who are not, and may thus be 
induced to go and try some famous leap, or drive 
a tandem once more, if it be only to make some 
casual vaunting good. On each of these occasions 
so consistent a thing, and so complete in all its 
branches is extravagance, you will perhaps be too 
late for hall, and have to pay for a dinner and 
bottle of wine at a coffee-house. 

*^ But all this time, you will ask me, has a man 
no fears of future consequences, no compunctions 
of conscience? His head grows more and more 
in a whirl : he intends soon to pull up ; but to-day 
and to-morrow and the ne xt day steal silently on : 
the longer he yields to temptation, and the more 
he is accustomed to danger, the more familiar it 
grows, and the less he fears it. He feels as yet 
none of the horrors of which he had heard. He 
does not see how deeply he is becoming involved ; 
for a man's liabilities, whether moral or pecuniary, 
are not to be taken in at a mere general view. 
Satan knows that what a man thinks he always 
can do he never will do ; the principle on which 
many cockneys never see St. Paul's nor sinners 
Heaven ! So on goes the spendthrift. If his first 
stage was one of ignorance and heedlessness, the 




Heijniirl is one of wilful blindness ami temptation. 
Fruiu I his we will pass to 

"Tlio third stage in the debtor's progress — the 
siiii^'t' of Desperation. 

" iiiii before I "•""-"xi t mast observe, that if I 
;i]i|i(-;i[- to extenu 'agauce by dwelling 

on my lemptatxc . far more laudable 

j)iiiim-.c in riew, ist forego if I paint 

my lilV in colomn ir or brighter than it 



'■ 1 tin not deny :.ravagance was truly 

disL'raciful; yet 30 easy and gradual was the des- 

L-piil — -SO sjii'intli ;iiid impcroeptiijlf iiiv motion to 
{\w IdwtsI L'nir nl' rnin — lh.it T was perfectly un- 
I'oiiNrinus of ilir linir 1 \v:is involved beyond any 
roiisoiiablr ln>[ii' of rctrirvinj^. I wcmld have all 
colle^iatis take warning, and 1 would efpially call 
upon ilicir jiarcnts. For if once a young man 
coni|ilft('s till.' first stage of ignorance and lieed- 
le.ssiii's.s ill money matters, tlie next thing is to be 
the vLL'tim of sfdui'ing and extravagant haltits, 
whi(:li throw a veil over his eyes, and make him 
feel most secure when most in danger, until at last 
his position can no longer be disguised, he is forced 
to see it, is thrown into desperation, and becomes 
prepared for such scenes as I am now about to dis- 
close. 
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" At my father's death I was entitled to an estate 
of between three and four hundred a year. Still 
I never contemplated on that account exceeding 
my college allowance of 250/. a year. When a 
year and a half had passed away, I found that 
extravagance in horses, for which I thought I 
could partly compensate by greater economy in 
other respects, had involved heavier tavern bills, 
and a constant drain of ready money for turn- 
pikes, ostlers, and * refreshment for man and 
horse.' I also found that I had much more to 
pay for clothes, and, to crown all, 40/. for a horse 
I had staked and killed. 

"The death of John Sheard's mare produced 
an effect of which I had no conception. My 
bookseller and grocer, and every horse-dealer 
of whom I had hired, sent me in their bills, and 
requested payment. Thinking this very ex- 
traordinary, I went immediately to a friend 
of sixteen terms' standing, and told him that 
perhaps he had experience enough to ex- 
plain why bad luck should come upon me all at 
once. 

" * Say no more,' said he : * when first I heard 

of your accident, I observed, A hint for the duns. 

The truth is, you are going too fast. After a 

heavy loss comes a run upon a bank — do you 

VOL. I. 16 
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understand ? Fray how many children has your 
father ? ' 

" Eight besides myself." 

^^ *' He does not drive four in hand, or cut a 
dash, I presume ? ' 

** No : he only keeps a one-horse chaise, with a 
leather head and apron, for a rainy Sunday. 

^^ A sort of cruelty trap, I suppose, to carry all 
the family ? " 

*^ Well, something like it ; but what has that to 
do with the present question ? 

" * Why, surely you are not so green as all that ? 
If the governor's pace is slow, and the son's pace 
is fast — do you understand now ? ' 

" What ! do you mean to say that the Oxford 
tradesmen calculate the fortune of the fathers 
before they trust the sons? Why, cannot any 
man in Oxford walk into every shop in the 
High Street, and be but too gladly served, and 
almost forced to book, instead of pay for, what- 
ever he pleases to take? and does not the 
tradesman thank him for his custom, and ofler 
him credit before he even asks his name and 
college ? 

" * No. If the Oxford tradesmen are so accom- 
modating, they have altered their style of business 
uncommonly.' 
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"Nol What do you mean? Why, my good 
fellow, it is notorious ! 

" * That is to say, if a Servitor or Bible clerk 
had a fancy to a fifty-guinea chronometer, you 
think he would be offered the same at four years' 
credit ? He would not have credit for a day, nor 
be allowed to put it in his pocket till he had paid 
the money. 

" * The case is this : — ^You and I belong to 
a highly respectable college. Nearly all the 
men here are presumed to succeed to an in- 
dependent fortune. The very name of such a 
college as this is enough to satisfy a tradesman 
that we may be safely trusted to some small 
amount without inquiry. This, however, is not 
the case with the men of all colleges. The 
same order which will be executed most 
readily for Wyndham Jones of Christchurch, 
will be refused, unless some tutor will be 
answerable for its payment, to David Jones of 
Jesus. Not that the one may not be as worthy 
of credit as the other, but because the sons of 
Welsh gentlemen have smaller incomes than 
ourselves, and therefore they would excite sus- 
picion if they were not more cautious of incurring 
debts.' 

" But why have not the tradesmen been dunning 

16* 
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Cotton and Langworthy — ^they owe doable as 
much as I do ? 

" * For two reasons. They are the sons of richer 
men. Cotton would be trusted to any extent. 
His father's estates are m this county. Bis elder 
brother was here before him. He kept his 
hunters, and dashed away; and within a year 
after his degree he walked round the town with a 
cheque book in his hand, and as he paid money to 
the extent of every man's claim, he seemed quite 
delighted to think of the ease with which he could 
do it. Still, neither he nor Cotton, junior, are 
likely men to throw money idly away. Their 
practice has been to collect their accounts, and 
examine them regularly every term.' 

" But what is the other reason that these men 
gain such uninterrupted credit ? " 

" * Because they differ very widely from you in 
their way of asking it. I have seen you go into a 
shop, and order things without bargaining for the 
price, or showing any regard for the cash. 
"When we observe that kind of carelessness," 
said an Oxford tradesman to me, " it is quite plain 
the credit is not safe. No, gentlemen are more 
careful about the cost of things than they who 
have a certain fund from which to draw, and who 
look forward to a certain time in which they have 
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resolved to cash up." — ^This is a shrewd remark, 
and one of which I have observed the truth in 
many instances. The reason is, that these careless 
customers feel that they are quite at a tradesman's 
mercy : they are afraid to think of their responsi- 
bilities, or to look their creditor in the face.' 

"But do you think they know my father is 
poor? 

" * I think that they have no assurance that he 
is rich. They have trusted you hitherto on the 
credit of your name and college. But now seeing 
you have quickened your pace a little, that all 
your bills together must make a larger sum than 
they can risk without better security than your 
mere name as a gentleman, and finding you at a 
steeple chase, and 40Z. added at one fell swoop 
for the horse you have killed, depend upon it they 
have conferred together, and suspecting you may 
not command money for all, every man is in a 
hurry to get his bill paid first. 

" * I can assure you I have authority for what I 
say. " There are no better paymasters than the 
collegians," said one of your creditors to me last 
term, " if a man will only credit with care and 
discretion. If a gentleman orders no more boots 
and shoes of me than he may be supposed to wear, 
and if he pays me a small sum occasionally on 
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account, I will allow a balance increasing from ten 
to fifteen pounds to stand over till he takes his 
degree, or even longer, in consideration of con- 
tinued custom from the country. I cannot employ 
my capital better; of course I must charge a 
credit price, but this will not pay for four years' 
credit ; nor can any charges pay for such credit, 
if it extends to a whole bill, and not to a small 
balance only. ' " 

** I must here stop to explain points connected 
with the credit system. Four years* credit ib, 
at least, twenty per cent, deducted from profits. 
It is evident that a tradesman who gave such 
accommodation to all his customers must charge at 
least twenty-five per cent., that is, one fourth more 
than the ready-money dealer, to gain a livelihood. 
This, however, is impracticable. The truth is, 
Oxford tradesmen do not give four years' credit in 
the general way of business. I remember on one 
occasion bupng an article of a tailor who was a 
noted long-credit man. He told me, ' Sir, I never 
dun.' I was almost induced to make a purchase 
under this assurance, and feeling that I could pay 
when quite convenient. The result was this: 
three or four times in about as many weeks I was 
pestered for orders by a man who brought round 
fancy patterns for trousers and waistcoats. I was 
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continually importuned not to pay my old debt, 
but to contract new. * Of course/ said one of my 
friends, * if you want tick — ^you must keep the bill 
going, and feed the duns.' At the end of the year, 
finding I could give no more orders, this long- 
credit man sent in his bill, * presuming I had 
closed my account. ' " 

This is not a respectable way of doing business, 
and I am happy to say it is not a common way. 
Oxford tradesmen feel and openly complain that 
they are materially injured by such practices. 
Almost all tradesmen will say that they will give 
good credit, and that gentlemen may suit them- 
selves. Many tradesmen in every town will say, 
on particular occasions, " Take this, sir, and I will 
stand my chance : pay when you please ; " but 
those who specify four or five years' credit as a 
bait to every customer, and for every order 
indifferently, are a class of men with whom col- 
legians should be very cautious in dealing. I 
know, from experience, they do not mean what 
they say, but sometimes more and sometimes less. 
One trick is to let a man contract a long bill, and 
then, on some special pretence, put it in the hands 
of an accountant, who claims payment at once. 
Another object they have in view is to extort, 
through fear of enforcing immediate payment. 
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numerous orders at exorbitant prices. And whra 
they have carried this system as far as they can, 
they have another, which will be learnt from the 
sequel. 

As every demand creates a supply, where there 
are many fools there will necessary be some 
knaves. The university officers look out so 
sharply to detect malpractices, that collegians 
must expect to find the sharpest practitioners 
among the non-resident tradesmen who visit 
Oxford only for orders. The growing pre- 
judice against Oxford tradesmen is greatly owing 
to the success of a set of swindlers, who are more 
properly to be considered as bill-brokers and 
money-lenders than regular tradesmen. 

" The same bootmaker who let me so much into 
the secrets of his practice," continued my friend, 
"added one observation which bears chiefly on 
your present case. * There was Mr. Watfield, of 
Oriel, by whom I lost £30. This was my own 
fault. When I heard that he had killed Seckham's 
horse in a steeple chase, I ought to have insisted 
on having my account settled immediately.' 

"Again, Fletcher, the pastrycook, observed of 
Bullen, when his father refused to pay his debts, 
that he would never have trusted him to such an 
extent had he not observed that when his father 
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came to see him, they went out hunting together. 
It was very hard, he complained, a . man should 
say £60 was too large a bill for his son to 
contract for suppers, breakfasts, and desserts, 
during many terms, when he countenanced his 
hunting. 

" This, and much more conversation of the same 
kind, opened my eyes. But the question was, how 
to meet the bills. Many painfully anxious 
thoughts passed through my mind when I found 
that part, at least, of every bill must be paid. 
How to apply to my father for money I knew not ; 
I was certain he would be wholly unprepared for 
such a disclosure. Besides, the worst part of my 
diflficulty was, that he had often talked in my 
presence of the unprincipled extravagance of 
others, when I little thought that my own case 
was irretrievable. I had said, yes, yes, no, no, and 
thus seemed fully to fall in with all his opinions. 
Had he ever asked me the plain question, * Do you 
owe money?' I should have said, 'Yes,' or, at 
all events, I could have truly said, * I do owe a 
little, but I hope to set all right soon.' Still, the 
general impression he had received was such, 
that my sisters once told me that my father said 
he learnt from me that I did not owe a shilling. 
My answer was, * I never said so ; but let him be 
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happy in his error — I do not owe anytMng to 

wl^'iilly.' 

" 'liiia being the impression on my father's mind, 
I fell that he would be above measure concerned, 
bocause it had always been his boast that I never 
tokl liira a lie. However, the bitter draught coold 
noi lie put aside ; and I wrote to thia effect — ^that 
I was pressed for money, having had the mis- 
fort u tie to kill a horse, valued at £40 — that I had 
aKo been so imprudent as to omit keeping 
:ici_'inints, and that, therefore, I bad otherwise 
e.xcttiled my income in books and other articles — 
th;it ifhf wniild obli'ie me with tliHI I would use 
thf strictL'.st iTiiiioniy fur the future. 

"At tlie .same time I wrote to niv sisler.s, to 
remove any aufav<HirahU' imprf-sskui, if inv father 
thoudit that I had decfived him. And Sure I will 
declare that, selfish as I may appear to be, if by 
any sacrifice I eoiild have .-^aved myself the pain 
of wriliiiL' that letter, T ■would have done it with 
all mv htart. 

"The above letter was llic Inilh, but not the 
whole irulli ; and almt^sl llu; truth is often the 
greatest lie thai can be told- At least, it is no less 
prejudicial to a man's reputation. And so it 
proved in my case. 

" The next post brouglil a very kind letter from 
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my father, with a cheque for £100. He said that 
killing the horse was an accident, and he would 
answer for it, that in this instance a dead horse 
was worth double as much as a live one. As to 
the remaining sixty pounds, some of it, he was 
glad to see, was for books, and he flattered himself 
I was forming a taste for literature ; and since I 
had been at college nearly two years, perhaps he 
should be thankful I had managed my money so 
well, especially as I was in the first society. He 
quite entered into the satisfaction I should feel at 
clearing off all encumbrances, and beginning as it 
were over again. He also added some hints on 
the way to keep accounts. 

"A letter from my sister informed me there 
had been a terrible breeze at home, first, about 
me, secondly, between my father and mother, 
arising out of one of those most provoking of 
all remarks, *I told you how it would be, my 
dear.' They remarked that the money was 
very inconvenient ; indeed my father had 
only lately said he could not afford a new 
pianoforte. However, all had blown over, and 
his annoyance had turned to compassion towards 
myself. 

" Well, thought I, one thing is plain, my father 
believes this £100 will pay all ; I must economise, 
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Iiat will, I can never acknowledge that I 
liber penny, 

nil I began to make the money go as far 
il'le to satisfy the most clamorous of my 
r.s, I found that the owner of the horse 
lie prevailed upon to wait. So this bill, 
in ground of my application to my father, 
i-d unpaid. Still the £100 was soon fritted 
iiiiong a number of claimants, without 
iiiich either to allay their discontent or to 
I heir bills. 

iri was merely stopping a gap — I should 
lit; i>t' mriiLv ir:ipf^ — and oiilv a lt'in[)uriiry 
,'1; alur ;ill. One and all rtiuuirked they 
bu H>rr\' 111 [lul iiit- tci iiicoiivuiiifTict.', and 
. I .sliuidd L-diilirme a.s L'uod a c'U>1(.)iiier as 
'ui-e. Muw, lor ihc lirsi time, 1 fuuiid the 
ueiicc ul' liaviiig dcall with more than one 
nan I'oi' lliL- saiuu ariick-. Wiien 1 thought 
•riny as tVw ehithu.s or boots as possible, it 

occur to int' .^hanlLT will be jeaUnis lest 
I- slionld siil'lily niy .-.uniiner elolhes, and 

would bu ui|nally susjiieious of Baldwin 
my bouts ; to jH-fVt-ut being dunned I must 
.'eeasional oiik-rs load; but what then 
us (if my l\■^olnlion to eeonomise i' As to 
keepers, evurv man who wants tu ride on 
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a fine day must order a horse just where he can 
find one left in the stable ; so it may easily be 
supposed that I had some small account with every 
dealer in Oxford. Their hostlers go the circuit of 
the colleges regular every day about breakfast 
time ; and I cannot now help laughing when I 
think of the group of ugly customers which they 
formed one morning when I looked out and found 
three of them together, with one dog-fancier and 
a man who would provide either rats to hunt or 
pigeons to shoot, were besieging my door at the 
same time. My friends soon told me that I could 
not think of stopping : if I ceased dealing with a 
tradesman, I must close his account in a business- 
like manner. This proved too true. Still, of the 
majority of my tradesmen I have no reason to 
complain. They came honestly for their money : 
if they were put off their tack by my talking 
about orders, this was my fault. Certainly I can- 
not fairly say that there was any attempt to take 
advantage of my situation by the majority. Still, 
whenever I gave an order, I was in no fair position 
to bargain about price; so of course, my bills 
went on increasing. At last, however, a new kind 
of mischief arose to complete my ruin. 

"Sheard, whose horse I killed, became very 
short of money. Fifty-three pounds was the 
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aiiKHiiit of bis bill, and an immediate discbarge 
he must have. 'Very sorry, sir — but my creditora 
■\\m\\ wait no more nor yours." 

" What was to be done ? That my father 
^h( aild be appUed to a second time, and on 
accMinit of the same dead horse which he tfaongfat 
lu' IkuI paid for, was a thought not to be endured. 
I liail a week to arrange matters, and before the 
(lay of payment arrived the following occorrence 
tiiok place: 

"Otie of the long-credit tradesmen, a monej- 
letiiUr in disguise, who no doubt knew how far I 
■was I'liibarr.Tsspd, ami niifjlit perhaps have heard 
that I liad a Kiiiall fMrtmie in fxpcclaiiey, c;illed 
one inoriiiii^f just as I was {^niiig lo U-clure, I 
was acc(ir(liii;.r]y abutil to dismiss liini vltv briefly 
when bt' seemed disposed Ici stand his f^ruund, jmt 
on a jilaeid air, hut ralher like that of a man who 
!-t()(Hl >'\\ the hiLdiiT L^-nund of the two, and said 
sonifthin'r ti> the efi'eet of ' Wislied to settle a 
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ease and facility of the arrangements which I 
suggest, you ' 

" ' The fact is/ I said, ' I have a heavy bill for 
a horse I staked ; how to meet it I know not.' 

"* Indeed I sir. A gentleman of your name 
and respectability — ^you never need be at a loss. 

Allow me, sir, to ' 

'Name or not — money's wanted now.' 
'Money! true. But your name will raise 
money which will cover my account and the other 
too.' 

" Suffice it to say, by the evening of that day I 
had been in communication with a money-lender 
— ^his agent, doubtless — and it was arranged that 
in three days I should receive £110, for which I 
was to accept a five months' bill for £150. In 
other words, to borrow £110 I paid £40 as 
interest in advance! Of course this was not 
concluded till I mentioned all particulars of the 
land to which I was entitled, and the tenant's 
name. 

" But had I no scruple, you will ask, in assent- 
ing to terms so exorbitant? Yes, I saw the 
matter as clearly then as now, but what was my 
alternative? If my creditors had been alarmed 
at the loss of the horse, a second difficulty, to the 
amount of £75, would cause every debt I owed 
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to be placed in a lawyer's hands. I should have 
bti-ri suiumoned to the Vico-Chaucellor'a Court by 
twenty creditors at least. This would reach the 
tulniN ear, and my father would be informed 
Hi uiKT. To apply to him would be to forfeit his 
LdiiliiUiice for ever. He would believe me the 
nmsi shameless of liars, though I can truly declare 
thai my conscience did not accuse me of false- 
huiid when I wrote the letter. I felt I need 
dischLSL' no more bad news than necessary ; and in 
sayiii;^ less than the trutli, and mentioning the bill 
for books in preference for others, you may say I 
in.-aTil U, iWrive and did ih-n-ny -. still tlu- lit; 
was so far diliilrd and disLniiM'd, that il was 
aliiuist as jiahilablc as truth. TIkmi lliat uiiUirky 
hursu ! 'If yuu iiiti-iulrd to pay for it wliy did 
you not pay for it i'' ' my I'alhi-r would sav : and 
who is lluTc tlial has not I'ldt thai when an 
explanation of a fauU (howt-vcr tnir), takes main- 
words, it is bctUT lo Ifl judi^nu-nt ^o l)y default 
than to be suspected of an iniicnious lie. 

StrauL'i: ! tht- second friend in the same .scrape I 
"Thank God! 1 hate a lii.' a.s much as any man ; 
but e.xpei'iince has shown me ihat the only 
jjuardian of truth is innoceiico. Onre part. t!ie 
virtues, and they lose their strength. Break one 
commandment, and we may well believe we are 
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guihy of all ; for we are capable of all. There 
would not be so many lies told if men were better 
judges of truth in all its forms and fair propor- 
tions. As it is, I truly believe that all men are 
liars, for I observe that all men use their words 
to garnish their actions and put the best side of 
their conduct uppermost ; though in life there are 
so many thousand trivial sayings and doings to 
one which forms so prominent a stumbling-block 
as this forty-pound dead horse, that many men 
live and die with a character for truth, though no 
more their due than mine. 

" The last piece of reasoning which entered my 
head and quieted my scruples before I put my 
name to the bill was the following : — This extrava- 
gance injures no one's piece of mind but my own. 
I had rather sign away a thousand pounds than 
distress my father, after his late liberality, for a 
penny. 

" This thought soothed me, as though I were 
acting from a generous principle. Still the very 
name of a bill transaction, and signmg my name 
for money, sounded so ominous in my ears, that 
it made me nervous in the extreme. Giving a 
note-of-hand was associated in my mind with 
insolvency and bankruptcy, I had even an in- 
stinctive dread of being betrayed into forgery ; 
VOL. I. 17 
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and, 10 say the truth, when I met the bill-broker, 
I had taken so much wine to keep my spirits up, 
and liad bo far lost my self-command from pro- 
tracted excitement, that bad some fraudulent 
in^t^»nlent of i id been prepared, I 

nii;_'!il have sign itter ruin. 

"Nor was tl anger. I have since 

litiud that it iji )ractice with money- 

iendi-rs to obtai -c to a bill, and im- 

mt^di;ifely sue up up the date as they 

please, while they ieave .. victim in their office, 
utidtT a pretence of going to fetch the cash. 
AN'lien inijuirv is tn;idt', the answer is, that the 
persdTi is a Mraii^'cr, and lias been gone some 
time. 

" A gentleman of inv acquaijiiance was swindled 
in this nianiuT of an acknowledgment for £400 
many years since by llie famous ^[inIer Hart. He 
was (diliged to remain in I'ranre till that gentle- 
man-like, most accomplished, and fascinating knave 
(for snch lie was described to me) died on his way 
to Botany Bay. 

" As I came away from the cofTee-house at which 
I encountered this sharper, I met his friend the 
tailor. He saw I was nervous, and Iried to laugh 
m\' concerTi away. lie pretended that the meeting 
w;is accidental, and that he knew but little of the 
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money-lender. As I paid him his account of £35, 
he remarked, ' It is not that there is anything so 
extraordinary in this arrangement you have thought 
of, sir ; but if I might advise, I would not mention 
it, for the college authorities are very particular ; 
you would be expelled to a certainty. Any trades- 

« 

man would be ruined if he were known to have 
any such dealing. That man does business in 
town — his visits to Oxford pay him pretty well 
though. Do not mention this to your fellow- 
collegians : still I could mention one of your friends 
who has had this kind of accommodation more than 
once. You know Mr. Vallance— doubtless he has 
not told you, sir.' " 

So far I have related the confessions of this 
ruined collegian in nearly the very words in which 
I heard them at different times from himself. The 
remainder I learned partly from his mother and 
pjutly from his solicitor. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE debtor's progress — SECOND PART. 

A WIDOW in her loneliness is a common character 
in works of fiction ; I trust, however, that so 
interesting a personage will not prejudice the 
credibility of a tale of simple, though distressing, 
facts. Richard LyalPs father did not live to hear 
of his son's headlong career, but died, after a short 
illness, within a few months of the day on which 
his son would be of age to t^ke his estate. To 
this time the father had looked forward, in the 
full confidence of obtaining his son's consent and 
signature to a legal instrument, making over part 
of the estate which was settled on him, as 
the eldest son, for the benefit of his mother and 
sisters. Richard, notwithstanding, consented to 
give up the same portion of his inheritance that his 
father intended to reconunend. 

Before Mr. Lyall's death, however, the first bill 
had become due ; many other accounts had also 
been sent in, adding still farther to his embarrass- 
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ment. That a bill for £150 should be dishonoured, 
he had learnt was a very serious matter at all 
times, and more especially in his case; because, 
expulsion threatened him on the one hand, and his 
father's reproaches on the other. The money- 
lender was, of course, aware of all these holds 
upon his creditor, and being also quite confident 
that accommodation — such is the term for a lift 
on the road to ruin — could not be very readily 
procured from any other quarter, he took care to 
be at hand just at the time that the day of pay- 
ment had arrived. 

" ' Just called to say, sir, that the bill will be 
due on Thursday — I should not mention it in the 
common way of business, but college gentlemen 
are inexperienced, and do not consider that the 
man who holds a bill does not wait like another 
creditor.' 

" ' The man who holds the bill ! Why you hold 
it, don't you ? ' 

" * I hold it ! Excuse me, sir ; — gone through 
twenty hands at least, I should think, since it left 
mine. A bill with such a name as yours, sir, 
circulates like Bank of England paper.' 

"This puzzled me quite," said Lyall, "for I 
did not understand the nature of this new kind of 
debt which I had contracted ; but at once all 
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the rnnsequeuces flashed before my mind, and 
I said : 

*' ' W hy, then, twenty people at least must know 
ihal I liiive been reduced to thenecessityoi'accepl- 
iny oi' this accor J-.*:-™ « • 

" ' Certainly, r ; but quite in the 

way of liusineas : ;, sir ? ' 

" 'And any tx 

" ' Nn, sir, r ne : we understand 

business too welJ Tutors have no such 

debts as can cans paid by bills ; tutors 

pa}- 1 i-adesmen, not tradesmen tutors, except that a 
Hole niaypa.ss buck to them in oliaiijre ; and no man 
pays a bill as small fliani:i', ymi know, sii,' 

"?~i>l;irall seemed satist";u't(HT ; bnl il was no 
l()nj(i;r a mystery wliy tiie r£Sl of my creditors had 
beeome more and more iiupalieni to have their 
accounts settled ; besides, this money-U'iider had a 
direct interest in alarming tlieni, for the purpose of 
adding to my perplexity. 

" ' Good niorniTijf, sir,' he said, niakinir a pretence, 
no doubt only a pretence, Ui go: 'excuse my 
troubling you, sir, but young gentlemen are apt 
not to know that tlie lioldt-r of a hill will sue at 
once if casli is not forthcoming ; besides, this is in a 
banker's hands, I suspect, and then there is no 
alternative. Good morning.' 
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" ' Stay — stay one moment ' 

" * I have an engagement, sir. Nothing more, 
sir ; merely that — just in passing.* 

"Of course I was now resolved on detaining 
him. Indeed it is really wonderful how eager he 
made me by this pretended indifference. In a few 
minutes I had admitted that I was unprepared 
to meet the bill, and indeed, that I was in a 
position rather to increase my debts than to defray 
them. 

" We soon began to talk about further accom- 
modation. Hp asked me how many months I 
wanted of being of age. He urged the serious risk 
he had run from my being a minor ; at last, how- 
ever, he said he would not determine anything at 
the time, but gave me his address, and persisted 
in leaving me. 

" By the* next evening I had a second interview 
with my tormentor, and in consideration of his 
arranging to take up this bill for me — it proved to 
be in his own hands all the while — I had given 
another bill for £250." 

Before the second bill became due, Richard Lyall 
was called home on account of his father's death : 
it was then that he completed the settlement to 
which I have alluded, and found himself possessed, 
no longer of a mere allowance of £250 a year. 
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but of about £360 a year, from rents of property 
at his own entire disposal. 

It were long to tell, and I know not that I could 
recollect, the various links in the chain which had 
thus artfully begun to be thrown around him ; but 
suffice it to say that within three years not one 
shilling of this estate could he call his own. 

But why, it will be asked, did he not immediately 
inform his solicitor of the extent and nature of his 
liabilities, and stop the nefarious system at once ? 
I know not ; except that when a man feels he is 
doing a foolish thing, a man of sound sense and 
the friend of his family is not quite the person to 
whom he would make it known ; besides, young 
men are very ignorant of business ; and when they 
can state a matter to themselves as a mere question 
about a hundred pounds more or less, all persons 
of experience can testify that they too often ruin 
themselves before they are aware of their danger. 

The news that a minor has succeeded to his 
estate soon spreads, so the money-lender was soon 
on the way to offer Lyall accommodation on easier 
terms ; because now, as he observed, he had 
security to give, though the true reason was that 
he could raise money from other sources. He 
made very light of the bill which he held, suggested 
that it should be renewed, and observed that when 
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one of Mr. Lyall's leases fell in, it would be quite 
time enough to settle. 

Eelying on the ease and affluence of his circum- 
stances, and finding that he was no longer pressed 
by any creditors in Oxford, Lyall made repeated 
visits to town. His great weakness was ambition 
to be noticed by persons of title. Nothing is more 
easy than for a young man who is a gentleman by 
birth, if he has plenty of loose cash, to gain an in- 
troduction to what is called high society ; though 
to obtain an honourable footing and terms of 
respect with the more honourable members of the 
aristocracy is quite another matter. But out of so 
large a class there will always be some to whom a 
good-natured fool or an easy dupe is so useful a 
character that they cannot afford to be particular ; 
accordingly Lyall was soon flattered by the signal 

honour of sitting in Lord 's box at the Opera, 

after paying for a dinner for him and his friends 
at Long's Hotel, not to mention lending him 
money and cutting in at a game of Van John for 
high stakes. 

Mrs. Lyall, however, was not doomed to remain 
long in the bliss of ignorance. Her own observa- 
tion soon convinced her of her son's extravagance, 
because, as she remarked, "I had for too many 
years been accustomed to see how far the whole 
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of my dear husband's income would go not to see 
when Richard must be exceeding his part of it." 
The first corroboration she received originated in a 
letter from a tenant of the estate, to the effect 
that some lawyer, whose name he did not know, 
had written to ask him the name of the party to 
whom he paid his rent, and what signature his 
receipts for rent usually bore. 

This letter Mrs. Lyall referred to her attorney, 
and was soon alarmed with an opinion that her 
son must be raising money on the security of his 
estate! Judge, therefore, of her state of mind 
when she also heard that her son was in London, 
living at Long's instead of keeping term at 
Oxford. 

" That very morning," said the anxious mother 
while asking my advice about her son's affairs, " I 
put myself in the Lincoln mail, and set off for 
London, without any more luggage than I could 
carry in my muff. It was a dark night in Februarj-, 
and about nine o'clock, when I drove up in a 
hackney coach to the door of Long's Hotel. The 
waiters looked, as much as to say, ' Who can you 
be, all so bold ? ' when, as heedless as if I were at 
my own door, for my heart was too full to notice 
their fine liveries, or to pay them half the respect 
they would look for from a widow in weeds, un- 
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attended, in a hackney coach, I hastened at once 
by them into the house, and then turning round 
to one of them, I said, with a degree of earnestness 
that must have astonished them, *I want your 
master.' 

"They stared, I remember, at so unusual a 
guest, and did not reply for a moment, but stood 
looking at each other, when I said : 

" ' I must see him. I am come on no common 
errand. I must speak with the master of this 
house directly.' They seemed startled, as well 
they might be, by my manner, and in a few 
minutes the master, or perhaps it was the manager 
of the hotel, came forward. 

" 'You have a Mr. Lyall staying here, I believe ?' 

"*We have, ma'am. He is not at home just 
now.' 

" ' Then I must find him — I must wait for him 
till he comes in. You are surprised, I see you 
are. Look at me, and you must know I can be 
no one but his mother. . Who else but a mother 
would seek him out in this way ? But it is indeed 
high time I should.' 

" One of the waiters then said he could ascertain 
where he was gone. The porter had been sent to 
secure a box for a party who had dined with 
him, and that, if I pleased, a message could be 
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sent immediately. So I sent the porter with my 
card. 

" Ah ! poor Richard. He told his sisters after- 
wards that when, in the midst of the merriest part 
of the performance, the box-keeper put into his 
hand a black-edged card, with 'Mrs. Eichmond 
Lyall, 7, Park Row, Lincoln,' he was more startled 
than he had ever been before in his life. He soon 
returned ; if he had not, I should have gone after 
him into the theatre. Meanwhile I asked to be 
shown into my son's room, and soon found myself 
waiting in his bedroom. There was a fire blazing 
away, I suppose at about the rate of a shilling an 
hour, two wax candles were on the dressing table, 
and so spacious and handsomely furnished was 
the apartment that, thought I, 'Pretty doings, 
Richard, indeed ! your poor father and I never 
slept in such a chamber all the thirty happy 
years that we lived together.' 

" Well, when he came he could hardly look at 
me. What I said to him, poor fellow, I don't 
know : a great deal you may be very sure ; but I 
half laugh and half cry now when I think of it. 

" The first thing he plainly uttered was, * Well, 
mother, you must have some supper ; yes, and a 
glass of champagne too, to cheer you up.' But I 
could not eat — I was thoroughly exhausted. At 
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last he talked about my coming up, and said it 
was so foolish — still, he would pay the journey ; 
but when I spoke of going home, he said he could 
not leave London — he had so many engagements. 
' Engaged, indeed ! ' I said. * Would you have told 
your poor dead father that ? Engaged ! You are 
engaged to go to gaol, at this rate. Richard, my 
child, come you shall. Though weak in body, I 
am strong in energy. I have not travelled so 
many miles in my old age for nothing. I will 
follow you from place to place. I will alarm the 
whole town by my determination. It is in vain 
to tell me of engagements.' — ^Well, he soon came 
to : he saw I was resolved, and felt I had a tie 
upon him ; and next morning at nine o'clock, he 
got on the mail, and came home with me, as quiet 
and obedient as a child." 

"There was evidently some good feeling in 
Richard Lyall." So said his mother's solicitor to 
me three years after this, when, in talking of the 
sacrifice his mother was obliged to make from her 
small income to keep her son from gaol (for his 
liabilities swallowed up more than the value of 
his own estate), he said, " it is but fair to own, that 
at the time of his father's death Mr. Lyall would 
have settled any portion of the property we had 
chosen to propose." 
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How £10,000 could be sunk in about three 
years, I have no space to tell. College debts, which 
he estimated at 3002., amounted to £1,200 ! But 
the last blow of all was this — ^he was tempted to 
join in bills for two friends, on condition that they 
should lend their joint names to him. They fled 
the country, and he was sued for all. The debts 
were disputed ; but expensive litigation, and such 
conduct on the part of his first solicitor as 
rendered it advisable, after three years of legal 
business, to transfer all the affairs into the hands 
of a second, swallowed up the whole estate, and 
left Eichard Lyall with all the remorse of having 
nearly beggared his widowed mother, unable to 
take a degree, without employment, and dependent 
on relations of small means, whose kindness 
concedes what their prudence would deny. 

Tliis narrative I would particularly recommend 
to the consideration not only of undergraduates, 
but of their parents and friends. I have taken 
the opinion of many members of each university 
on the subject of college debts ; and the remedies 
which are suggested are these : 

First of all, no legislation will do the least good. 
Supposing that all debts contracted, not only by 
minors, but by those in statu pupiUari^ were void 
in law, I appeal to any university man to say 
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whether they would not be proportionably more 
binding in honour. Oxford tradesmen, and almost 
all other tradesmen, give credit on the faith of 
honour, and not of law. The chief use of the law 
of debt is to enable a creditor to punish a 
swindling debtor. It is of very little use against the 
usual debtor of a thoughtless kind. Certainly very 
few tradesmen in Oxford would serve a customer if 
they contemplated the probability of having to 
sue for payment. The law of debt comes in, 
when it is used at all, as a mere after-thought, 
and is very little the basis of credit. Even if it 
did, to withdraw the protection of law would raise 
prices, but would not diminish credit. 

The remedy against college debts is very much 
in the hands of parents. Let them accustom their 
sons to the management of money, by giving them 
an allowance to find clothes, for instance, and 
pocket-money together, a year or two before 
college days. 

Again, every father of common sense should 
take it for granted, not, as is too common, that his 
son is not in debt at the end of his first term, but 
rather that he is in debt. Let him then ask his son 
in an encouraging way to tell him the name of 
every creditor, however small may be his bill ; for 
no debt can possibly remain small long : you must 
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eitiiLM' pay or increase it. Let this b« repeated at 
the tiiut of every succeediQg term, and the public 
will suun ceaae to be shocked by accounts of 
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prevent the society of riding-men leading to 
greater expenses in many other respects besides 
horse hire. 

By these hints' I hope that many a parent may 
greatly profit, and that most of the advantages 
of either Oxford or Cambridge may be secured, 
while most of the temptations may be avoided. 

One word more on this subject. To show how 

men exhaust the kindness of their friends and work 

their own downfall, I must not forget the case of 

Lipsley : he had tried his father so hard by bills 

which followed him home after his degree, that the 

old gentleman declared he should accept the first 

lucrative appointment which offered. Accordingly, 

Lipsley soon found himself in the counting-house 

of his uncle, a rich merchant in the City. The 

thoughts of London life pleased him much : he 

became a member of the University Club ; returned 

from business early in the afternoon, and led the 

life of a dashing west-end man. Of all persons in 

the world a City merchant is the least likely to be 

indulgent to folly of this kind. That his nephew 

should be squandering in a week more money than 

he could earn in a year, and that too among a set 

of reckless scamps who seemed to be trying who 

could ruin himself the fastest ; that he should show 

the utmost indifference to the prospect of that 

VOL. I. 18 
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advancement in the substantial house of Messrs. 
Catcham and Keepham, w|iich more than one 
faithful servant would leap with joy at the very 
thoughts of, this, he might be sur&, was beyond the 
patience of the man of business. Accordingly, 
after about two years, in the course of which 
Lipsley's father died, not in very flourishing cir- 
cumstances, Lipsley found himself literally ordered, 
without his choice being in any way consulted, to 
prepare for taking up his abode in Jamaica : his 
employment was to look after an estate, and deal 
with negroes. 

This order took Lipsley quite by surprise : the 
veil began to fall away from his eyes: he saw 
life in a new aspect. " Where is the good of 
being a gentleman ? " he naturally thought, " if a 
man must submit to such work as this I Why 
at college every one spoke of forced attendance at 
chapel and lecture, and a pluck which, at worst, 
only involved a few months' more reading, as hard- 
ships peculiar to the place. Did not every man 
speak of being his own master from the moment he 
had taken his degree ? Instead of that, Fll declare 
that positively I have never had my liberty half as 
much since ; and, instead of impositions and plucks, 
and being confined to gates, here is, without a joke, 
a choice between the Union on the one hand, and 
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the gaol on the other. Talk of college punish- 
ments and restraints, indeed 1 Why my uncle is 
four times as bad as any tutor, for, instead of two 
hours in a lecture room, he gives six or seven 
hours in an office ; and writing and arithmetic, in- 
stead of Latin and Greek ; and because I could not 
stand it, instead of rusticating here, I am positively 
transported ! " 

Another friend, in similar perplexity, a short 
time since, asked my advice : our deliberation is 
worth repeating, because it will probably repre- 
sent that of poor Lipsley and many others. 

" I have not," said Fred Wood, " one shilling 
left ; my mother cannot keep me any longer. She is 
likely to die soon, then an annuity of £30 a year is 
all I shall have. What would you advise? I 
must do something." 

" Have you spent all your property in expect- 
ancy as well as in possession ? " 

" Yes ; what the bill brokers disgorged the law- 
yers intercepted, so all is gone. My Oxford debts 
and liabilities have swallowed up every farthing. 
All my friends can do for me they have done 
already. And I have not taken my degree." 

" Then you must read for your degree at once ; 
you can, I know, be assisted with cash enough for 
that." 

18* 
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'^ Oh ! that is insufferable. Any thing but that : 
reading is my abhorrence. Do not waste breath 
about the matter : only tell me how I can keep my- 
self as a gentleman in any other way. A place 
under government " 

" That is trifling to speak of. You have no in- 
terest. What though you knew , the son of 

the minister ? his father would not listen to his re- 
presentations in behalf of a college friend who, had 
he conducted himself so as to be really eligible, 
would not want assistance. Besides, with these 
men, who moved in a sphere above what you were 
entitled to even at Oxford, when out of sight 
you are out of mind. A hundred of his old school- 
fellows, at least, have addressed him for his 
interest." 

" What do you say to an office ? " 

" I have considered that matter for a friend 
already. You do not write well enough ; be- 
sides, every grocer's son is better qualified for a 
clerk : a guinea a week is more than you could 
command." 

" Now 111 tell you ; when a man is hard up he 
must not be particular. I believe I shall be 
obliged to work a coach. I could get two or three 
pounds a week that way." 

Fred Wood had weak lungs, and was by no 
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means strong in any respect ; it was easy therefore 
to cut off this shameful corner of refuge. 

" Then," said he, " what am I to do ? There 
must be something." 

My object was to show him his true position, that 
he might feel compelled to read for his degree ; I 
replied therefore, " It is not quite so plain that 
there must be something. Will you allow that 
you have no chance in any business yet men- 
tioned ? " 

" I am afraid I must." 

" Then I will tell you the only prospect before 
you, unless you take a degree ; remember, I have 
considered this well before for another friend pre- 
cisely in your position. I told him what I shall 
now tell you, and experience proved my words too 
true. Your only possible chance of living, I will 
not say as a gentleman, but living at all, out of the 
Union, is to serve as usher in a school for barely 
enough to pay for clothes and washing I " 

" Are you in earnest ? I had rather be a day 
labourer." 

" Literally you would not have the choice. Few 
gentlemen have bodily strength; certainly you 
have not." 

A similar consultation upon "ways and means " 
doubtless passed through the mind of the stylish 
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and fashionable Fred Wood before he agreed, or 
rather obeyed the order, to prepare for passing his 
youth at least, at Jamaica. However, he found, 
like many others, that they who make themselves 
beggars cease to be choosers ; and to Jamaica he did 
go. The last account I heard of him was, that he 
had married a black woman I 

This is an " o'er true tale " of plain unvarnished 
facts. The last circumstance is peculiar ; but the 
general tenour of the story has nothing extraordinary 
in it : any man of experience will remember similar 
instances of misconduct meeting with its most suit- 
able punishment. 

The history of Fred Wood I particularly commend 
to the consideration of Oxonians. Believe me, my 
friends, if )• ou are impatient of college restraints ; if 
the hardship of being obliged six months in the year 
to sleep in college, instead of out of it ; to eat a 
dinner which you do not order, and to receive other 
supplies, intellectual as well as physical, at the dis- 
cretion of persons who have no need to ask what is 
good for you ; if an impending examination seems a 
burden too great to bear ; if impositions and other 
kinds of correction are too galling for your dignity 
why then, allow me to say, that as soon as college 
days are over, you must seek some purer and more 
ethereal sphere than this poor planet can afford. For 
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without arguing the unpossibility of a life of wealth 
unemployed and yet enjoyed, in luxury without 
satiety, and other creations of a fancy soaring far 
from earth, they who have gathered all their wisdom 
in the haunts of busy men have declared that the 
older they grew, and the more successful in their 
several occupations, the more deeply did they 
become entangled in the meshes of human affairs ; 
and that so numerous are the ties which every man 
in active life finds daily winding around him, that 
even threescore years and ten are enough to make 
a man at the beck and call of a hundred masters, 
mstead of being his own. 

Nor is this hard to understand. Life without in- 
terest is mere vegetation ; and this interest, and the 
exercise of those energies in which life consists, must 
have objects. Thus, suppose a man takes a friendly 
interest in those around him, the exercise of benevo- 
lence will drag him from the country to town, or 
from town into the country, to fulfil the anxious 
duties of guardian, executor, or* trustee : so the 
widow, the minor, or the orphan, check his imagined 
liberty in one way. Justice will still further curtail 
it in another — claiming him as a witness or a jury- 
man ; or perhaps the office of magistrate will change 
his liberty into heavy responsibility nearly every 
day in the week. Then an occasional attack in a 
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paper, or other expnjssion of public 
will set him writing all night, and gallop- 
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comer, another at that, and is turned aside to assbt 
at some accident at a third, till the sun goes down, 
and he finds himself more tired than refreshed, and 
that, though a gentleman at large, he has been 
confined to one smoky street the whole of the day. 
Life is made up of such days ; and many a man, on 
coming to the end of them, has confessed he has had 
his way in nothing, and must acknowledge the truth 
of the line — 

" And all is destined which we fancy free.'* 

But it will be charitable to you, collegians, to 
say a little more on this subject. I say charitable, 
because, in Dr. Johnson's maxim, " That no man is 
happy who does not know himself to be such," to 
inform you of your happiness at college, will be the 
same thing as causing it. 

Our conditions are happy by comparison ; and 
this comparison must be fairly drawn with those 
which exist not in fancied possibilities, but in 
acknowledged facts. Let us compare the restraints 
of a collegian's duties with those of the several 
professions from which he may be supposed to make 
a choice when he has taken his degree. 

The profession of a Barrister confines the student 
to chambers, where he must attend, daily, whether 
employed or briefless, thrice the number of hours 
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Iii-- Irciiin-s used to require. His studies are less 
.1 niaiUr of choice than at Oxford. If he has been 
acciistoiiied to complain of the hardships of getting 
up ftir ihf schools the details of the mythologj', of 
l'iinl;ir. ur histo""' "'' 1, and various read- 
in^'?- (if .Eschyli g hi« enjoyment of 
thf piiciry, andl tten as soon as his 
exaniiiialionii on he relish anything 
so nniiilt-lIectOfi) lie exact names and 
nnnilxTs of ami of parliament, and 
wlielluT ThomMt es Thomas was the 
phiiniifl' t.r defendant in a particular action P for 
HiK'li (irv ;uh1 nu'chaulcal fxcrclso of our farnlties 
will lie required eveli ill llu* noble f^ricTK'C of juris- 
])ru[letice. Tie iiiusi observe tenu-liiue al T.ineoln'.-i 
Inn with even j^realer puiicliialitv than at Oxford. 
Mij^siug eliaiuliers will lie vir^ited with c on set] ue net's 
more t(j \k dreaded than tlie jienallies of mi.ssinir 
let^ture, 

Whai, aL'ain, will be your independonee in the 
Chureh > The very look and jjestures of a clergy- 
man are niiilcr some kind of restraint. As to huiil- 
iiiLS .shooliTig, crieket, fishing, I do TLi)l say that 
lhe\' must he resigned for ever, bul I say Ihal nine- 
teen men out uf twenty, however little tliev 
ex]K'('ti'd it. lind that these amusements are either 
out of place or out of reach. Two sermons 
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weekly to compose, with pastoral duties and the 
consequent liability to interruption any hour in 
the day, lay upon you restraints, as my friend 
John Corbett will tell you, which you would be 
glad to compound for by attending two lectures 
a day. 

If you practise as a Physician, in addition to 
study among all the nuisances of a dissecting- 
room — Oh ! how ill exchanged for the purity of 
college lectures and the privileges of college chapel 
— you live in this dilemma — if you have much 
employment, you are the servant of the public ; if 
you have little, you are cramped by poverty. The 
man who draws his subsistence from a single spot 
is as much tied to that spot as the child is to his 
father's home. 

This comparison, though carried far enough for 
the present purpose, might be made far more 
favourable to my views of the independence of 
college life. Does society and free intercourse 
with congenial spirits form no part of indepen- 
dence ? If there is one thing more than another 
on which a young man calculates with implicit 
confidence, it is that, being born and bred a gentle- 
man, he shall command the society of gentlemen to 
the end of his days. 

Probably he may command such society where 
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ii is til be found; ami certainly, of all external 
i*<->i mini's and means uf happiness, intercourse with 
tlii>sc nf ;i congenial spirit is the greatest. Geutle- 
nn-ii :irr thick enough at Oxford. When I look 
re a vision of a city 
for those who walk 
iia, and their shirt 
The lower orders, 
rt-day, are here and 
strycook's boy with 
resscd tradesman or 
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uIkiui ill dvt^ 
sU'c\-i/s, .sizdfti 
.sfvti in ihe 

ihci-r ;i coUqj[e 
lli^ iray, or pe 
his iiuxsenger with goods. Caps and gowns seem 

llu' coMinuf ufllic iK'.n.h- of Dxfonl: wlit-n tlit-v 
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In I. -nil linir. ' Kluhl i.s a y:\\\ nf l;.!.! 1,-iiien— of 
ihuM', at lra>l. \nI.m aiv wlinlh niiiilnyra ill lilnTal 
ipiir.-uil-. and in all ilial li-mU hi Niiiiiluaii.st; 
llii.' man, and Id ^nlilimalf and divusi him 
..f iIr. -ni-.-cr pari nl' Iiis naiuiv. Tliis is ihe 
(i>li>nsil)l.- purpn.-c I'm- wlii^'h ilit-y iin-i>I Iojil-iIrt. 
As lu aii\- piuvision I'm- caliiiL' and dfiiikitig, 
or i!k- inon.y-inaKin^- can-s mIiIcIi duuiii iiiuM 
ni<-n lu spina nioiv hours in a smoky oftii',- iliaii 
ill a drawin,-' room-lln-sf lliin;,'s ore out of 
.-i-hl and oui of mind. In sliorl, Oxonians si't-m 
a piivilt'i;cil class. '.I'lu-y art; exi'inpi from all 
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kinds of labour which would cause them to receive 
money ; their sole business with it is to pay 
money gratuitously supplied and imported for 
the purpose, such as Oxford in 1832-6. 

Oxford, therefore, is a community of gentlemen ; 
but they are few and far between in the country. 
Where, then, is your fancied independence, if you 
are not free to live among your equals ? Many a 
country clergyman has not one within miles of 
him. 

" The army," said a man of fifty years of age, 
" is slavery to me : here have I been in a manu- 
facturing town recruiting, without scarcely a 
gentleman to speak to for three months together, 
and now I am ordered out to Canada. See what 
I pay for liberty to leave school early, and to 
figure in every ball room in the country, and 
see the world, instead of fagging at college. 
At fifty years of age I am not at liberty to be 
quiet ! " 

" I have scarcely had leisure to look in a Latin 
or Greek book since I left college," said a writer 
in the East India Company's service. " The 
Oriental languages repay you far less for studying 
them. I have leave to be absent three years, and 
then I must return for twelve more. Sometimes I 
have been sent up the country, and have not had 
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;iny mic to Speak to but the natives for several 

UlOTUlls!" 

Tliere is independence for you I 

TIiETf are restraints at college, I allow -, but, 
tfitupared with the restraints of this busy world, 
thfv are &s adamantine fetters. 

jr.niiy a nun ke Prometheus in 

jEscliylua, HSUit e of taking a heaVty 

interest in tj^4 Is, which every pro- 

fi'-'^ioii involves, led, as it were, hand 

:u\i\ I'noi, to floi :lime far from the 

tiauiila of men. 

Give full weight to these reflection, collegians, 
and yon will feel your yuke hit f;isy on you. 
Preiim not, at all events, of greater iiide])endence 
than you now enjc)v. should you live to the age of 
a IniTidred. The truth is, that liapiiiness consists 
in the exercise of energies wliicli would He dormant 
for ever if we were allowed to choose, and change, 
and clioose again. Providence has determined that 
most men shall be liniiled to a single choice, and 
that by that they shall be bound to abide. Of all 
new things, new eniploynients and a new sphere of 
action is the least likely to fit comfortably at first ; 
but the [)ower of adaptation is in ourselves. Each 
bears within liim a principle of .-^elf-adjustnieTit. 
The rough jxiints which grate and fret us wear 
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smooth by time ; nor is there any independence so 
deUghtful to a noble mind as that which is felt in 
struggling with misfortimes, mastering difficulties, 
and defeating, by the pliancy and versatility of our 
nature, the capricious demands of an imperious 
fortune. 
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our examinations. 
y ; few attempted 
of Trinity, knowTi 
ge as Horse Kelt, 



liirr to revert I 

I...L'ic w:m the 

tliis wiiimat a ( 

frniii l]|.' length or 

]mMi-i!ifil ,1 treatise to mnke this easier. Kett 

h;ul nisu i-rcaclu'd tlie li;uiii)1(iii Lectures, aud 

coiilcslcil tlic [inifesstH-shi]) of puclrv willi ilanlin;.r 

of Ma.Lnlali-ii. 

ICcit winlt' " Loijic niaile Easy,"' uiiiner(.'iriill\- 
(■111 n\> hy Cnpleslnii, whose criliijiie, puiiiiiii^' on 
Ken's ei|iiiTie eountetianee, \v;ts headed willi the 
i'olIowiriL' liin'S sliowinL' inoro wil than tjood 



As lo ajil <iUot:ilions, when Wiiile, ot' Pembroke, 
wlio afterwards wrote "Xii.dil.s at Mess," in 
ISIaekwood, i'oiii])eted for the Xewdigate i'rize for 
I'^nLrlish ver^e, Crowe was an examiner of I lie 
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compositions, so White chose for the motto which 
was required to conceal the name of each candi- 
date, Nil desperandum auspice Tethcro. 

Roundell Palmer's motto for the Ireland, I 
heard, was an apt one, Grcectdus efiuriens. 

When Dr. Hodson examined Sir R. Peel for his 
first class, he said, " My fellow-examiners accused 
me of flattering him or of putting a pun into his 
mouth when I selected, for his mvd voce constru- 
ing, the passage in Virgil : 

" ' Referee eigo hoc et nantiiu ibis 
Pelidx genitopi.*" 

" Dr. Tatham," said Cox, " I heard preach his 
two-hours-and-a-half sermon on the genuineness 
of the disputed verse in St. John's First Epistle. 
He ended his sermon in these words, * I leave the 
subject to be followed up by the "learned" bench 
of Bishops, who have little to do and do not 
always do that Uttle.' " 

In 1842 there was no Latin prize poem good 
enough to claim the prize, and about the same 
time no candidate for honours good enough for 
the first class. The judgment of the examiners 
was disputed. Mr. Mitchell observed to me that 
not one of the examiners could know the standard, 
because, by a great mistake, all four had been 
VOL. I. 19 
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cliariLf-'l at the same time, so no one experienced 
cx.tiiiiiirr reniained among them. 

"Wlicn I was proctor," said my friend Dr. 
Hln\:iin. who has survived all his contemporary 
Driuir- :il Maj?'''>''*" h<i( nn^ only, "I stopped one 
rif ilu' forbiddt id found the driver 

\v;is ;i Fellow, independent of my 

aullKiriiy,'* 5 is the same man of 

vhi'ii] Mr. Bad that he called his 

!i':ii!ir Xenes M ■ Artaxerxes. Being 

ji'ikcil WliyP "C e replied, "used to 

till 11-^ ihat Aristotle's Metaphysics were so called 
Ik-ciuim' llipy rame after (iifTnl physics; so my 
If^idcr liciTiL' iianuHl, wlien 1 linuL'lit liitn. Xerxew, 
I TiiiiiK'd llic wlifek-r .Ir/i'r-Xerxes, or more 
el('i.';intlv Arl;ixiTXfs." 

AiiolliiT |ir(icti)r, aiiiiiivcd ;it the bad example 
(if taiulciii (bivinj: uf I his nian"s set, quoted 
Cl'imis.jiii' t'lii'/.'ifi alndiTf' jmiinilM tio-'^lrd? But 
tliis sporliiiu fcHinv died fnim an upst?!, I will 
not say to llif relief of tJie man in office. Any 
oilier jM'ocfor seen on MaLrdaleii lirldjje wa.s said 
to staTid there 'hi nip-t'iixhiin^Knoiher tandem 

l""i- 

At the Miidiaelmas Examination, 1832, a blind 
man was in tlie second class. The examiner read 
t!ie jiass.Tjres and lie gave the English. Lord 
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Grenville, Vice-Chaiicellor of Oxford, sent him a 
present of twenty-pounds to select books as prize. 
This was a Mr. Seymer, of St. Alban Hall; he 
was educated where I and Matthew James 
Higgins, "Jacob Omnium," began our education 
— the school, a little later, of Bartle Frere, one of 
King Edward VI. 's schools at Bath, now a mere 
English school of the commercial kind. "We 
used," said Short, "to see Mr. Seymer and his 
sister, like Siamese Twins, walking about " — 
neither without the other. She was devoted to 
her brother, and qualified to read Latin and Greek 
to him. He saw only by her eyes. I knew also 
a great Greek scholar at Bath, Mr. Hugh S. Boyd, 
who delighted in Greek which his daughter had 
learnt to read to him. 

Graham, of Wadham, in 1833, won the Newdi- 
gate Prize for his "Granada." Many preferred 
his "Staffa," the poem for the year before, to 
Eoundell Palmer's, which won the prize. Black- 
wood published it, and it may be foimd in some 
number of that Magazine of that year. 

Graham was a real poet, but he died too young 
for his fame. A silly fellow of Worcester College 
offered to purchase of him any poem he chose to 
write, on a promise not to claim the authorship. 
This was done, and the promise kept in one sense, 

19* 
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Iitii i)r>i in another. Graham wrote "A Le^nd 
<>t I'lir Spirits." I think this, or aomething like 
ii. \v:is the title, anil wrote his very best in hia own 
iiiiii|u tiled style- The vain and silly would-be 
.As^A at The ])oem needed no 
iham's. 

to rae that I could 
>ld's Ttugbeians from 
that the doctor was 
s of the other public 
with the Hon. H. 
was examined before the Commission 
- :tflrr {\\v Ictl.Ts of "TatfT Families." by .Jacob 
Oiiiiiiniii, ill thr "Pall ^lall," had made a stir— 
lirinL' .■i^krd as In (lie moral iiillupiico of the head 
iin^iiT <if I'joii, said ill ofii'ct that a.s to .iTiy luoml 
iiilliiriii'i' till' <'\\\\ coTidiictor of which lie knew 
wi> llir iiir.'li 1 Nfxl to Dr. Kcatc, iIk' impression 
I nrrivrd was llial this was as true of Dr. Aniold 
as nf :iny olliiT lii-ad master. A tale of severity 
venlilalnl. as liefnrr relaled, by the I're.s.s and the 
l:iinriii:irinn of my friend Glazcbrook, of Worees- 
trr. wlio wa- iinjiislly and severely floirged by the 
I'ni'inr and the blame of the mistake afterwards 
laid on another masler, all deepened tlii.s ini- 
jiression. If lioswell \va,s the making of Johnson, 
tSiaiilev was the niakinu of Arnold. A friend in 
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a position to know Eugby well in that day says 
that he and I are not singular in that opinion. 
" There were shades as well as lights in Arnold's 
character ; Stanley leaves out the shades." 
Stanley never was the boy in his life ; Arnold 
took a remarkable interest in him, and Arnold 
has represented his master as being generally to 
others what he seemed specially to him. 

When first I went to • Oxford there was much 
excitement from a fatal accident during some 
boisterous frolic in Christchurch. Lord Conyers 
Osborne, second son of the Duke of Leeds, died 
at midnight from a blow/ really accidental, from 
the hand of Lord Hillsborough. Wilson came 
into my room full of the particulars of the story 
just heard from the foreman of the inquest which 
Bedell Cox had held on the body. Lord Hills- 
borough gave this evidence, says Cox, " About 
eleven o'clock, on the •iGth February, I was 
running riotously about Kckwater Quad, with 
two or three young companions. The deceased 
came out of his room, when I, wishing to save 
him from rough usage, forced him back into his 
room. A scuffle took place. The deceased, re- 
senting my interference struck me> and I struck 
him on the stomach, intending only to force him 
into his chair. Observing that he sank back and 
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viimitiii. I l>ecame alarmed, and rubbing his 
ii'iiijili-^ with lavender water, sent for Mr. Hitchiiis, 



'I'll.' fnrem»n gave a different account. He 



flipping about with 
iilsborougli smartly 
Ijavc a blind back- 

and unfortunately 
pit of the stomach, 

thert! is so vital a 
e fatal. Nature has 



W\u-vv\ that' ' ■ 
bis li:indker«! 
nil ilir Uaud, 
h;iinlril sweep 
I'iitiL'lii IxwdO 

bHWrrnwUcSl 
t'nTirii'r'nnn tllftti 

jjiM?, , 111 that point with a kind of breastwork of 

iiiii-rlr- wliich cnnliMrl ;il llir lua^l CDiiM'imisncss 
or ihi-iL-.T. Ill i!h. a.nrk Ihis poini iiii-!it liave 
W'-u i\:iu-i-vni-\y iiii,i:u;irilni. T.<.nl IlilNhnr.Hi-h 
va- ncjii-,1 a- ;i iim-t powfrl'iil m 'ii ami a j hilmI i>1 . 
l.nni (.'u„yrr> w;is a v.-ry Ui^ak man. l.nnl llills- 
hov.wjU had \\w I'amc of iKir-rrs tliraslRnl at 

K.O.L 

''IliMory rrprals iiM-II'." Iloratv "WalpoUs in 
Ills (■unTsp„ii(l..iir,. ^vil!l Sir Ilorar.- Mann, \viites ; 
'^WV liavr sniii,. .■haiic<- ..f a IV.-r's trial that lias 
noiIiiuL' IM (1m wilh Ihe RrlH.Ilion (uf ]74:)V A 
,s<-rvaiil of a mllrL^,. has bcrii killed al Oxford, 
and a \-fnlicl of '^\1lt■lil murder h\ lu-rsoiis uii- 
kliuwii," was !)roil;iIil in \i\ llie eoroTUT'.s iiiqnest. 
Those 'prrsons unknowTi ' are supposed to be 
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Lord Abergavenny, Lord Charles Scott, son of 
the Duke of Buccleugh, and two more, -who had 
played tricks with the poor fellow when he was 
drunk, and the next morning he was found with 
his skull fractured at the foot of the first lord's 
staircase. One pities the poor boys, who, un- 
doubtedly, did not foresee the melancholy event 
of the * sport ' 1 " 

How " sport " and " wilful murder " could be 
reconciled otherwise than by allowing the said 
boys to remain " unknown " — possible in those 
days but not in ours — Horace Walpole does not 
say. 

Queen Adelaide, in the October term of 1833, 
paid a long visit to Oxford — long, that is, com- 
pared with other royal visits which usually had 
been flying ones. Dean Gaisford was not deemed 
very courteous, and it was, whether truly or 
falsely, attributed to indifference on his part that 
instead of being received in Christchurch she took 
up her abode at the Angel Inn, then opposite 
Queen's College, where she "showed herself" 
as she seemed to be admiring the view of the 
High Street from her balcony. She also gave 
receptions in the coffee room, prepared for the 
purpose, a fine long room which, before the days 
of spacious Company Hotels, I thought quite a 
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evening. Next day, she ended, as was said, these 
truly " angel visits," which had heretofore been 
" few and far between." 

The Prince of Wales in 1859 came up to keep 
his first term at Oxford, being regularly matricu- 
lated as a member of Christ Church, though 
living with his " Governor," Colonel Bruce, in a 
house, especially taken and prepared for him, 
called " Frewen Hall," formerly the residence of 
Dr. Frewen, of Christ Church. On the Prince's 
arrival he was waited on by the Vice-Chancellor, 
and Proctors in full procession. Some of my 
friends joined his card and chess parties, and as 
Bedell Cox relates " During the five or six terms 
of his residence the young Prince reaped golden 
opinions by his easy and unaffected bearing, and 
took with him at his departure the loyal good 
wishes of all Oxford University and City. 

That the University should ever have petitioned 
against the Didcot Eailway in 1838 could hardly 
be believed in these times. The reasons given were 
three, each more absurd than the next preceding : 

1. — That the existing means of communication irere sufBcient. 

2. — That greater facilities of communication irould be injurious to 
the discipline of the Uniyenity. 

3. — That the irorks adjoining the river irould necessarily cause 
floods. 
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I remember Sir Bobert Inglis eyaTnining Mr. 
Slatter, the bookseller, in committee, and asking 
him ironically whether the same rail that brought 
the young men would not also bring their mothers, 
aunts and sisters, and whether that would be an 
improvement. Eton College withdrew its opposi- 
tion on a stipulation that there should be no 
station or building at Slough, nor was there at 
first ; people were taken up and put down never- 
theless, by the road side. . After this evasion, the 
prohibition was waived. 

There have been more than one instance of un- 
popular proctors, and one was actually obliged to 
give way to the clamour of the gallery at one com- 
memoration. The same repulsive greeting was 
intended for Mr. Dyer, of Trinity, on the occasion 
of the installation of the Duke of Wellington. But 
the dons had an intimation of this, and in conse- 
quence we were on that occasion admitted by 
tickets, which were only given on a clear under- 
standing of good behaviour. Mr. Short said when 
he gave me my ticket, if any disturbance were 
attempted the Vice-Chancellor would dissolve the 
meeting, and we should have the disgrace of dis- 
appointing the ladies and foiling a celebration in 
honour of the first man of the day. 

Proctors are not unpopular because they do 
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their duty, but only from the manner of doing it. 
University men, the class which prevailed in my 
time, were very easy to deal with if you spoke to 
them as gentlemen and treated them as such. At 
one time it was agreed to follow Mr. Dyer when he 
was going on his proctorial rounds, in cap and 
gown, and walking arm-in-arm, but at the same 
time with much affected decorum, so that no ex- 
ception could be taken to the practice. This train 
of followers became longer and longer — vires 
accrescei eundo — and soon the rabble began to join 
on ; and such ragamuflins as are turned out from 
Jericho or St. Giles' came in crowds, which 
became really formidable to all decent citizens — so, 
serious measures were taken to stop it, especially 
because those were excited times: the mob was 
ever rising in the manufacturing districts, and there 
was even a fear lest the soldiers should refuse to 
act against a mob which raised the popular cry of 
Eeform. A little remonstrance by the dons of the 
separate colleges and a request not to go out of 
college for some nights put an end to what was 
becoming a nuisance and "la danger. 

The state of Oxford in the middle of the last 
century is sketched by Smollett in "Peregrine 
Pickle." 

*' Preparations were now made for Peregrine's 
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dcpamiii' for the University. He was now seven- . 
ircii \i;irs i)f age, and was to be accompanied by 
llif >;iiiir :tifendant-s he had at Winchester. Hia 
mull hiiil sirong injunctions on him, first Ut avoid 
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ilu' iiiu^i agreeable diversified the two days' travel- 

iiTi,L' nf ih.is,- sl<.w .l;iys bct wwH WiriclK-ster and 
Oxtnnl, ]Ihc lir w;i> ir,trnduL'(.al l<. the lu-ad of 
(lis rnllrLT, anil vuu-n;\ ^s a Gi-iillrnian Com- 
niniicr, willi a ucnlfi'l sv\ uf nunus and a jiuliflmis 
mtnr. ]!iil IVrrL^inc l'i<.>klc soon bcj.'aii to lliink 
lie kiirw <]iiitr rii,.u-h nf rjtwk ami Lalin for his 
jnii|pii-;('s, sii, lii'iil on pleasure, lie renfwed his 
aciiuainlanrc with >oiiu' ohl sfhooliV-llow.s by 
whum he waN snnii iniiialed in all ilie fa.-!ii<>nable 
diversmns nf ihe j.laee. 

" As ]Vre,Ln-ine was a lad of wil and Imiiiour, the 
Hiifks of llie rrii\-.>!>ily soon adinilled !iim a.s a 
iiK-iiitier (if tlieli- sei, in wliieli ere I'mir lie became 
a Iradini' chararler; unt that he prided himself 
Hke nn'iii nn sniukinj.' the nm.st pipes and drinking 
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the most ale, for this was far too gross for his 
refined ambition. He prided himself rather on 
his talent for raillery, for his personal accomplish- 
ments and taste. He now was eager for a wider 
sphere of action ; his excursions were not con- 
fined to the small villages around, which were 
commonly visited once a week by the students for 
the sake " — suffice it to say, like Jericho and St. 
Clement's of later days. " He kept his own horses, 
attended all the races within fifty miles, and made 
frequent jaunts to London, where he used to lie 
incog, during the best part of many a term. 

" As to the rules of the University, they were too 
severe for his vivacity, so he sometimes became 
acquainted with the Proctors, but no matter, he 
readily paid their fines, the usual ' imposition ' of 
those days, and still continued to frequent taverns, 
and committed midnight frolics, nor did the more 
steady of his fellow students or even the tutors 
themselves escape free from his ridicule and law- 
less licence. 

" Mr. Jolter was shocked at this, and soon tried 
to wean his pupil from such wild courses by 
diverting him to more laudable pursuits, and 
therefore he caused Peregrine to be introduced to 
— ^what was the ' Union * of the day — a club of 
Politicians, who, with schemes for the reformation 
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ul" tlic Stale, proved too apt to drown their 
jiaiiinii>m in deep libations. Bat Peregrine could 
iiui :i|i|irove either of their principles or their 
[hia-iliv-, and observing the extent to which they 

i;inii(i ilieir| e laid a mischievous 

>^riari' In take sir weakness, and to 

AiKiw liis di irdities. In one of 

tlK-ir Jiui'tun le promoted such a 

siiirii dl' good ivit levelled at their 

:i(iv,-i>aiii^s, Ul dthem ready to join 

ill tilt' iiHist ez )08al3 that cguld be 

iiiaih' ill ihe name of good-fellowship and politics. 
"At lii> .-iiiriii'Miiiti llit-y Jraiik luasLs the most 
Ujiniariniis, ;iiid tlicii bruki' as \\w\ L-iiipliiMl cvltv 
inaii his ^^lass, ami ilifii [iiu[j.iseLl healths out 
of ihi-ir slii»>s, caps and bullonis of the oaiulle- 
stirk.s; thvn. suiting; the iiiailm'ss of thc-ir aolioiis 
111 llif insanity of i heir vociferations, some of tliem 
would slaiid with a foot on a chair and knee on 
Ihf table, and al last rivalled each other in silting, 
in honour of one patriotic i(.>ast more, with their 
bare pi.>stcriors on tlie cold (loor. Next they 
burnt their shoes, their cajis and }ieriwigs, and in 
tliis trim rerei^'ririe led them forth into the street 
ready to compel evt;ry one they met to subscribe to 
their political creed and pronounce the Shibboleth 
of their party. 
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"The rows and fights which followed we can 
easily understand, during which Peregrine, himself 
sober, slipped away unnoticed to his room." 

As my time at Oxford was nearly a hundred 
years from that of Mr. Peregrine Pickle, such a 
specimen of a drunken wine party in college may 
be supposed to represent a very difierent, because 
an earlier, stage of civilisation. Still, as drunken- 
ness is madness while it lasts, I have heard enough 
of the doings of some fifty years since — the later 
days of " the three-bottle men " — to render such 
a scene in the days of Smollett quite conceivable. 
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